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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


VoL. VI, No. 1 JUNE, 1919 


THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS AND THE BLUFFTON 
MOVEMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


The history of ante bellum South Carolina is marked by suc- 
cessive waves of popular excitement. At times a lull came be- 
tween two periods of high feeling, but at other times no sooner 
would one issue be adjusted, at least temporarily, than another 
would be ready to take its place. The state seemed doomed to 
almost perpetual agitation, and as a matter of fact there was sel- 
dom the lack of local division of opinion and party strife which 
it has too frequently been asserted was the condition poli- 
tically in the ante bellum period. No single subject was respon- 
sible for the intermittent feverish condition of the body politic, 
but the list of issues, both national and local, spread over a wide 
range.’ 

Of the number of issues which may be said to have caused 
distinct waves of agitation and to have reached a fairly definite 
climax, it is the purpose of this monograph to present the con- 
troversy which centers around the annexation of Texas, par- 
ticularly as it appeared in the presidential campaign of 1844. 

During the period of excitement caused by the presentation 
of antislavery petitions to congress, Calhoun had endeavored to 
secure the establishment of the principle that congress was not 
to entertain the slavery issue in any form. He had met with 
some degree of success, though many South Carolinians, includ- 
ing some of his colleagues in congress, thought that he was not 
pursuing the wisest policy. As a result of the appearance of 


1For a list of these issues, see Chauncey S. Boucher, ‘‘South Carolina and the 
south on the eve of secession, 1852 to 1860,’’ in Washington university studies, 4 
no. 2: 83. 
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various phases of the national financial issue connected with the 
panic of 1837 and the general condition of political parties in the 
late thirties and early forties, Calhoun came to believe that with 
proper southern and some northern support he could obtain 
security for the south on all issues—slavery, the tariff, and 
other questions—by a reform of the democratic party on the 
basis of state rights versus consolidationism. By refusing to be 
blind followers of the democratic organization, that is, by judi- 
ciously supporting the democrats only when their policy seemed 
based on principles which the state rights democrats of the south 
considered sound, Calhoun felt that he and his group could, 
through control of the democratic party, eventually accomplish 
a thorough reform of the administration of the national govern- 
ment and bring it back to the basie principles which had been 
held by sound-minded statesmen at the time of the framing and 
adoption of the constitution. Perhaps the position of the south 
could be made doubly secure by his own election to the presi- 
dency; in the mind of Calhoun, however, no matter what may 
have been said by his political opponents in or out of South 
Carolina, reform of the administration was the most important 
thing for which he worked, and not his elevation to the presi- 
dency — the latter would have been simply a happy, and of course 
welcome, guaranty of the former. 

Early in 1843 it was seen by the South Carolina democrats 
that the northern democratic leaders were planning to hold the 
national convention at a very early date and have it proceed 
according to a slate prepared by them, with little consideration 
for Calhoun. This would mean not simply failure to secure the 
nomination of Calhoun for the presidency, but defeat of the 
principles dear to him and his followers. Accordingly, the 
South Carolina democrats began a campaign for reform in the 
organization of the national convention to make it more expres- 
sive of the popular will. Thus began a split in the democratic 
party, between the Van Buren, old-style convention faction, and 
the Calhoun, reform convention faction —a split which the whigs 
were delighted to see and did their best to promote.* 

On March 11 the democratic state rights party held a meeting 
in Charleston ‘‘to take into consideration the nomination of a 
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2 Charleston Mercury, January 25, 28, February 10, 1843. 
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-vandidate for the presidency of the United States at the ensuing 
election; and also consider the principles on which a National 
Convention should be organized, and delegates selected to attend 
the same.’’ Resolutions were passed declaring that they would 
submit to the choice of a national convention only if ‘‘ properly 
and fairly organized,’’ with reforms in representation and the 
method of voting. They insisted, also, that it should not meet 
until after congress had convened and the parties had indicated 
the important features of their respective programs. May of 
1844 was recommended as the earliest fair time. Party members 
in the various states were urged to take steps to organize a con- 
vention on this basis, and committees were appointed to stimulate 
action in the congressional districts.* In the next three months 
numerous district and parish meetings adopted resolutions re 
garding the national convention much like those of the Charles 
ton meeting, and a state convention was promoted to give more 
official utterance to these doctrines. 

The Virginia politicians were active at the same time, and a 
meeting was held at Richmond which expressed entirely differ 
ent views as to the time and plan of organization of the national 
convention. The Richmond group, which was held by South 
Carolina to be entirely subservient to Van Buren, recommended 
November of 1843 as the time for the convention. The South 
Carolinians answered that surely the south could not be eajoled 
into the support of any candidate, no matter what he promised, 
until congress had met and he and his men had shown by votes 
that they sincerely opposed the ‘‘black tariff,’’ for the relief of 
the south. The tariffs of 1828 and 1842 had taught the lesson 
that pledges were worth nothing. Again, as to organization, 
the delegates from each state should not exceed the number of 
its votes in the electoral college, and they should vote per capita. 
To multiply that number by five, as the Richmond crowd had 
suggested, would be to make an unwieldy body, within the con- 
trol of cliquish intrigue and dictation; further, it would un- 
justly inerease the influence of the larger and central states, 
and destroy the influence of the small states and of the southern 
and southwestern states, because it would be impracticable for 
some of these to send so many delegates. The plan of the large 


8 Ibid., March 13, 1843. 
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convention, held early, would mean a death blow to both popular 
and state rights. It was strange, they felt, that Virginia should 
be a party to such a suggestion. As to the vote per capita, that 
was necessary to protect the minorities in the states, whose num- 
ber might bulk large in the whole country. South Carolina 
would not object to vote by states, if each gave one vote, but 
she would not submit to vote by states, with each state voting 
its whole delegation as the majority of that state, however 
slight, might dictate.‘ 

At Columbia, South Carolina, on May 22 there was held a 
state democratic convention to give official utterance to the views 
of the state on the national convention, already expressed in 
local meetings. The three points insisted upon were a late date, 
the district system (one from each congressional district elected 
by the people, and two from the state at large selected by a state 
legislative party caucus or state convention), and vote per ca- 
pita. The Carolina state rights watchwords were again pro- 
claimed to be ‘‘free trade, low duties, no debt, separation from 
banks, economy, retrenchment, and strict adherence to the Con- 
stitution.’’® Although Calhoun was boomed for the presidency 
by each and all of these meetings, it was insisted by the press 
that the participants were not the political tools of Calhoun. 
The great object, it was maintained, was still the promotion of 
the great Carolina state rights doctrines, and they would not 
swerve one jot or tittle from these to conciliate any faction in 
order to gain support for Calhoun. They would have him presi- 
dent with all of his and the party’s old principles, or not at all.° 

4 Charleston Mercury, March, April and May, 1843. Calhoun was most bitter and 
determined against the convention system as it existed, and believed that the New 
York politicians and Ritchie, the Richmond politician and editor, were responsible for 
the betrayal of Virginia and the south involved in the Richmond plan. He felt that 
the south should make the adjustment of the tariff on strictly revenue principles a sine 
qua non, for reform of the government was impossible so long as duties were laid 
for protection. Now, if the Van Buren men were allowed to control the convention 
and gain the presidential nomination before forced to show their hands on the tariff, 
that part of the democratic party would again betray the south on the tariff, as it 
had done in 1828 and 1842. Various letters by Calhoun in March, April, May, and 
June, 1803, Calhoun correspondence, edited by J. Franklin Jameson (American his- 
torical association, Annual report, 1899, v. 2 — Washington, 1900). 

5 Pendleton Messenger, April 14, 21, May 19, June 2, 1843; Charleston Mercury, 
May 26, July, August, 1843; Niles’ Weekly Register, June 3, 17, 1843. 

6 Pendleton Messenger, February 3, 1843; Charleston Mercury, February 8, 1843. 
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The Van Buren men, because a majority of the states seemed 
against them, finally yielded their date of November, 1843, for 
the Carolina date, May, 1844. Calhoun was elated at this, and 
hoped, by a similar expression of opinion from a majority of 
the states, to secure the adoption of the convention reforms, 
which he deemed absolutely necessary to the cause of the south. 
Accordingly, he and South Carolina kept up the campaign for 
the reforms. To this end funds were sent to Washington to aid 
in establishing a more efficient party press; and an active Cal- 
houn party was also at work in New York City.’ 

The few whigs of the state, meanwhile, were assuming a 
unique position. When Clay was on his southern trip, the 
Charleston whigs in..ced him to visit the city on his way north. 
Though he returned north by a different route and could not 
accept the invitation, the fact that it was issued caused some 
comment. The whigs of South Carolina claimed that they too, 
with the rest of the state, would support Calhoun, and that 
Clay had no intention of trying to draw this state away from 
Calhoun; his visit was to have been simply that of a private 
and prominent citizen of the country. All this time, however, 
the whigs contemplated the contingency, which they considered 
not a very remote one, that the ‘‘tricks and jugglery of a cer- 
tain northern magician’’ might sidetrack Calhoun for Van 
Buren. In that event the whigs hoped to carry South Carolina 
for Clay in preference to Van Buren." 

7 Ibid., September 11; several letters in July, August, and September, 1843, Cal 
houn correspondence; Niles’ Weekly Register, July 29, December 9, 1843. 

8 Charleston Courier, January 19, 27, February 11; Columbia Southern Chronicle, 
January 25, 1843. In February of 1843 there came a congressional election, under 
the new apportionment and redistricting of the state. In only one district of the 
state did a whig candidate run —the district of Pendleton and Greenville, to which 
was now added Laurens. Dr. William Butler, the only whig representative from the 
state in the last congress, had been sent from this district. Even he was not a 
thorough whig, for he voted with the rest of the state delegation against most of the 
whig measures. At this election, even though the democrats had two candidates in 
the field, Butler was defeated. Pendleton Messenger, February 17, Mareh 3, 1843; 
Greenville Republican, February 24, 1843. 

The South Carolina whigs claimed to be opposed to the tariff and the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public land sales, and their sole representative in congress had 
in fact voted against these measures; they professed now to be for Calhoun as first 
choice for the presidency; they were with the Georgia whigs and the main body of 
the whigs only in the advocacy of a national bank. This, too, seemed queer, since 
in 1838 when the independent treasury was agitated, the majority of the South Car- 
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As the Calhoun supporters began to realize that they could 
not get their convention reforms accepted, and that under the 
old plan the convention would be controlled by Van Buren 
machinery, they found themselves in a perplexing situation. It 
would almost be worse to have the Van Buren faction in power 
than the whigs, because the former would barter the interests 
of the south in the tariff, while if a whig president were elected 
the democrats would all unite against him.’ It soon became gen- 


olina whig leaders were against a national bank, as well as the independent treasury ; 
the whig representative at the time from the Pendleton and Greenville district, Gen- 
eral Waddy Thompson, was for a system of special deposits. The state rights papers 
now tried to convince the whigs that their present stand for a United States bank was 
but the pursuance of a phantom, because the stock could not be sold, as Senator 
Daniel Webster and General James Hamilton both coneeded; and the belief that a 
bank would regulate exchanges between the different sections of the country had 
been proven to be a delusion. As to the South Carolina whigs’ denunciation of the 
tariff and the distribution, it was feared that this was but feigned, because these 
measures were so unpopular in South Carolina. Pendleton Messenger, January 20, 
February 10, 17, March 24, June 9, July 7, 1843. 

The South Carolina whigs had been in a state of torpor for some time, and an 
attempt to rouse them to action was made by a call from Spartanburg for a conven- 
tion to consider state representation in the whig national convention in May at Balti- 
more. The state rights press welcomed this, because it was felt that there were a 
number of men in the state who had been regarded as whigs, who had not aban- 
doned their old nullification and state rights principles to the point that they would 
identify themselves completely with the tariff party, or yield their support to the 
boasted father of the system. But this attempt at whig revival died when scarcely 
born, and the whigs rallied to the support of the work of the state democratic con- 
vention. This position they held until late in the year, when it seemed that Van 
Buren would get the democratic nomination. About the middle of November they 
declared that there was no longer doubt that Calhoun was out of the contest, and 
Clay would receive their support, even though feeble, against Van Buren and loco- 
focoism. Again a state whig convention was proposed to organize their forces, such 
as they were. In Charleston a Clay club was organized with officers and committees, 
and a public address was issued in which the state rights men claimed that the great 
matters in dispute between the parties were touched with an extremity of caution that 
showed how hazardous an enterprise the whig gentlemen were aware of having under- 
taken in venturing to recommend whig principles to the people of South Carolina, 
for all the strong points of Clay’s political system were said to be softened down to 
a delicate tenuity and shrouded in such a shining mist that they weré quite out of 
sight. Columbia Southern Chronicle, April 5, May 31, June 21, July 12, November 
1, 22, December 6, 1843; Pendleton Messenger, April 14, May 12, July 21, 1843; 
Charleston Courier, May 24, December 12, 1843; Charleston Mercury, December 11, 
28, 29, 1843. 

9 Ibid., October 7, 1843; Niles’ Weekly Register, December 9, 1843; Maxcy to 
Calhoun, December 3; Calhoun to MeDuffie, December 4; Rhett to Calhoun, December 
8, 1843, Calhoun correspondence. 
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erally known that the next move would be to try to get Cal 
houn’s name withdrawn in such a way as still to leave him avail- 
able four years hence. There was one possibility, deliberately 
considered by the Calhoun men: that the Texas question, which 
would come to an issue in the coming winter, might be so agi 
tated as solidly to unite the slavery section in a manner that 
might be turned to a political use, and bring the election into 
the house, where the southern states would not dare to vote for 
Van Buren or Clay. It would not be wise to attempt to run 
Calhoun independently of the convention’s action unless some 
such subject, more exciting than the tariff, should create a poli 
tical explosion, to overcome the prestige and weight of the con 
vention nomination, even in the south. There were even so 
many southern men who yielded to the doctrine that discrimina- 
tion for incidental protection might be admitted into a revenue 
tariff, that a successful rally could not be made against Van 
3uren on the tariff. The slavery issue, however, might be made 
to furnish just such an explosion as would unite the whole 
south. Therefore the leaders, to whom betrayal on the tariff 
seemed certain ruin, calmly contemplated the use of the slavery 
issue to unite the south politically. This, it will be noticed, was 
directly contrary to the generally accepted orthodox southern 
position of silence on slavery—on that subject the south was 
to be let distinctly alone; even the discussion of it was not to be 
permitted.*® 

When, by the middle of December, it had become a certainty 
that the Van Buren machine would control the convention, even 
in spite of the belief of Calhoun that three-fourths of the party 
wished otherwise, the next question became: how could Calhoun 
and South Carolina save the good old state rights doctrines 
from meeting utter defeat, just when all had seemed so promis 
ing for their success? Calhoun’s publie address, in which he 
refused to allow his name to go before the national convention, 
was therefore important. He again stated clearly his views on 
the proper organization of a convention; these principles forced 
him to refuse to permit his name to go before such a convention 
as it was now determined the Baltimore convention would be. 


19 Charleston Mercury, January 11, March 24, November 21, 1843; Charleston 
19; Calhoun to McDuffie, December 4, 1843, Calhoun correspondence. 
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sut did he withdraw his name from the presidential contest 
entirely, or merely from the democratie convention? Differ- 
ence of opinion arose over the question. Some held that Cal- 
houn’s address, which appeared early in January, no longer left 
the right to consider him in any way a eandidate for the presi- 
dency. Others, however, held that the address did not withdraw 
his name from the presidential race, but simply refused to allow 
it to be brought before the convention. This latter view, indeed, 
was in accord with Calhoun’s intent at the time. He still hoped 
that his friends, true to the state rights cause, would cling to 
him as a candidate, as the only way of maintaining the principles 
in their purity, saved from the total loss which would result 
from merging their supporters in the hopelessly corrupt demo- 
cratic party. Many others of the state rights party, however, 
were against anything that would estrange them from the reg- 
ular democratic party, for as the result of a defeat of Van Buren 
this time, they thought that they could see assurance of the aid 
of the entire party four years hence.” 

Certain it was that the position of the South Carolina state 
rights party was a delicate one. Although professing to be 
democrats, when they did not now come out openly and strongly 
for Van Buren, they were accused of desertion of the party. It 
was intimated rather strongly that disappointment at not being 
able to secure the nomination of its favorite in the democratic 
convention was believed to be the only motive for refusing, if 
South Carolina should do so, to go into that convention.” The 
position which the majority of the state rights party of South 
Carolina now determined to hold was one of neutrality or inde- 
pendence, in an effort to force the democratic party in congress 

11 Charleston Mercury, January 29, February 15, 1844; Niles’ Weekly Register, 
February 10, 24, 1844; Calhoun to A. Burt, December 23; Calhoun to Hunter, De- 
cember 22, 1843; Elmore to Calhoun, January 13; Hunter to Calhoun, January 19; 


Calhoun to J. E. Calhoun, February 7, 1844, Calhoun correspondence. 

12 Charleston Mercury, January 17, 1844; James Gadsden to Calhoun, January 27, 
1844, Calhoun correspondence. There were yet some sporadic attempts to support 
Calhoun independently of the convention action, both in Carolina and in New York, 
but Calhoun now discouraged all these as useless and conducive to discord. Then, too, 
he was at this time, in March of 1844, so disgusted with the state of both political 
parties and the fraudulent game of president making, that he declared himself done 
forever with the political arena. Calhoun to Duff Green, February 10; Calhoun to 
J. E. Calhoun, February 14; F. Byrdsall to Calhoun, March 18, 1844, ibid.; Niles’ 
Weekly Register, March 9, 16, 1844. 
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to redeem its pledges on the two big questions of the tariff and 
slavery. They hoped, by offering the democrats support con- 
ditional on such action, to succeed. There was talk that South 
Carolina might even be swung over to the whigs this time, so 
great was the disgust with the action of the democrats in con 
gress. The democrats had virtually two-thirds of the house of 
representatives, the largest democratic majority in twenty years, 
and yet, day after day, they had refused to give any relief from 
the tariff of 1842, and had struck out the twenty-first rule with- 
out furnishing any substitute to protect the south from abolition- 
ist agitation on the floor of congress.’* The south had looked to 
the democratic party for soundness and fidelity on the two great 
points of policy most vital to it: freedom from control in its 
pursuits of industry and exemption from interference with its 
peculiar institution. When, instead of being protected, both of 
these great interests were assailed, who could tell to what new 
political development this might lead? No wonder the whigs 
laughed and hoped, even in South Carolina. Therefore, the 
state rights men declared, it would be time enough for the Van 
Buren men to ask for support after their pledges were re- 
deemed."* 

The state rights men of South Carolina hoped that the other 
southern states would hold a similar position, but soon one state 
after another began to weaken, to accept Van Buren, and thus 
show that the ‘‘machine was too strong for the eause of truth 
and merit.’’ Even in South Carolina there appeared a number 
of men, of whom H. L. Pinckney seemed to be the. leader, who 
were for coming out at once and almost unconditionally for Van 
Buren. The true state rights men had to use ingenuity to pre- 
vent an expression of Van Buren support from South Carolina 
at this time.”® 

13 Number twenty-one of the standing rules of the house read: ‘‘That no peti 
tion, memorial, resolution or other paper praying the abolition of slavery in the Dis 
trict of Columbia, or any State or Territory, or the slave trade between the States 
and Territories of the United States in which it now exists, shall be received by this 
House, or entertained in any way whatever.’’ It was adopted in January, 1840, 
and repealed in December, 1844. 


14 Charleston Mercury, January 17, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, January 12, 26, 
1844; Calhoun to Hunter, February 1; Calhoun to Green, February 10; Calhoun to 
3urt, March 9, 1844, Calhoun correspondence. 


15 Calhoun to Hunter, February 1; Porter to Calhoun, February 5; Seddon to 
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In order to keep the state rights principles before the country 
in an uncompromised form, it was now suggested that Calhoun’s 
presence in the senate was necessary. Judge D. E. Huger was 
ready to resign to give him a seat. Calhoun, however, saw no 
hope in such a move, for the Van Buren administration would 
favor the abolitionists and tariff supporters even in spite of 
pledges, if they could gain votes thereby. The only way the 
south could influence them would be by showing a united front 
with a determination to defend its property and safety —a 
determination as fixed as that of the tariffites and abolitionists 
to assail them. This, however, he felt was far from realization; 
his efforts would be vain, for lack of southern support." 

As time progressed, and still the democrats did nothing for 
the south, the South Carolina central democratic committee 
recommended that South Carolina keep out of the democratic 
convention and remain unpledged, prepared to act firmly and 
promptly, when the time came, on the same principles which in 
1840 and at other times had governed its conduct, whether in 
support of those who maintained its creed or in opposition to 
those who faithlessly abandoned or made war upon it. Though 
noncommittal as yet, the party proceeded to perfect its organi- 
zation. ‘‘A democratic republican association’’ was formed in 
Charleston, with a constitution proclaiming the principles of 
the address of the democratic convention of 1840, a provision for 
weekly meetings, a committee of correspondence, and a com- 
mittee of vigilance to take care of abolitionist interference in 
the parish of St. Philip and St. Michael. Some of the Van 
Buren men now tried to get the South Carolina democrats to 
come out for him who, it then appeared certain, would be the 
convention’s nominee. But in the end South Carolina remained 
unpledged, and the ‘‘little magician’’ did not receive the nomi- 
nation.” 

When a ‘‘dark horse,’’ Polk, was nominated by the democratie 
national convention, the news created a great sensation in South 
Carolina. It seemed to the state rights men to be a happy escape 





Calhoun, February 5; Hunter to Calhoun, February 6; Pickens to Calhoun, March 3, 
1844, Calhoun correspondence ; Charleston Mercury, April 23, 25, 1844. 

1¢€ McDuffie to Calhoun, February 22; Calhoun to Hammond, March 5, 1844, Cal- 
houn correspondence. 

17 Charleston Mercury, March 19, April 9, 11, 23, 25, 1844, 
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from sure death to the cause of the south. Faces brightened, 
and congratulations and rejoicing were heard on every side. It 
was felt that the nomination would command the hearty support 
of the state, and the principles avowed in the platform were 
heartily endorsed."* 

During the last two or three years the abolitionist question, 
much to the disgust of the south, had intermittently reappeared 
in congress in the form of petitions and debates on their re- 
ceipt, yet no very definite issue had been drawn. As Texas be- 
came more and more involved with Mexico, however, South 
Carolina began to express sympathy for Texas to the extent of 
sending financial aid, raised through voluntary subscriptions, 
and by 1843 it was clear that the abolitionist question was very 
likely to become really vital in the ease of Texas. The South 
Carolina legislature of 1843, urged on by the belief that England 
was about to guarantee independence to Texas, on condition of 
abolition, passed resolutions that steps should be taken by the 
United States for the annexation of Texas. As yet, however, 


18 Calhoun to Wharton, July 14, 1844; Calhoun correspondence; Pendleton Mes 
senger, June 7; Charleston Mercury, June 3, 8, July 31, 1844. Earlier in the year the 
South Carolina whigs had taken courage from the dissensions among the democrats, 
and had attempted to perfect their organization, in the hope, the democrats asserted, 
that the state might be carried for Clay out of disgust. Jbid., January 4; Pendleton 
Messenger, January 5, 1844. The whigs themselves, however, professed to have organ- 
ized in the state only from a sense of duty and because they deemed it their privilege 
to be heard, if they could not make themselves felt. They declared that they had no 
idea of being able to carry the state; the best they could hope for was that, in a 
contest between Clay and Van Buren, suggestions of consistency and honor might 
induce the democratic majority to give a neutral vote. In Charleston, Columbia, 
Cheraw, Pendleton district, and a few other places, Clay clubs appeared. In the 
spring Clay visited South Carolina and was elaborately entertained in Columbia and 
Charleston. His speeches on the bank and the tariff were moderated to suit the 
climate. Ibid., February 3, April 19, 1844; Charleston Mercury, April 8; Charlesto 
Courier, January 18, March 12, April 8, 10; Columbia Southern Chronicle, January 
10, 24, 31, February 21, March 27, April 3, May 8, 1844. (In reporting whig vi 
tories in other states the editor of the Columbia Southern Chronicle headed a column 
with a cartoon of a coon on a log with his fingers to his nose, saying ‘‘Why don’t 
you crow?’’ to the democratie rooster lying flat on his back on the ground at the 
feet of the coon.) 

The Charleston and Richland Clay clubs appointed delegates to the national whig 
convention. By this time, due to the importance the Texas question was assuming, 
the abolitionist question was becoming almost the dominating one in the election, as 
far as the south was concerned, and the Clay candidates, Clay and Frelinghuysen, 
came in for much abuse on this score. Charleston Courier, April 26, 1844; Pendleton 
Messenger, May 17; Charleston Mercury, April 30, 1844, 
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South Carolina was not ready to take up the re-annexation ery 
that Texas had been a part of the United States since the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, for resolutions to that effect were tabled. 
The Charleston Mercury complained that the people of the 
north, though ready enough to see the danger of English pres- 
sure on the northwest, in Oregon, could not see the even greater 
danger in the southwest, in Texas. This was all the work of the 
abolitionists, who, in their great hatred of slavery, would sac- 
rifice any and all interests of the union.”® It is clear that the 
Texas movement, as far as South Carolina was concerned, was 
not a deep-laid slavery-extension plot. Indeed, Texas was ripe 
and ready for admission before the people of this state gave 
any attention. The annexation was delayed by abolitionist op- 
position, rather than hastened and accomplished by proslavery 
promoters. 

When the explosion on the U. S. SS. ‘‘Princeton’’ numbered 
among its victims the secretary of state, Upshur, and President 
Tyler offered the position to Calhoun, his friends urgently re- 
quested him to accept it because of the delicacy of the Oregon 
question and especially the Texas question then pending. It 
was felt that Calhoun was the man best able to accomplish the 
annexation of Texas. Appeal was made to him to take the post 
in order to save the union by securing Texas, and also on the 
score that he would become so popular as a result of the annex- 
ation, accomplished by him, that his position for the presidency 
would be impregnable in 1848. Calhoun finally agreed to accept 
the position, provided he could resign when the negotiation was 
completed.” 

To many southerners the annexation of Texas had become all- 
essential to the preservation of the union, and, naturally, as the 
presidential campaign progressed and the Texas question came 
more to the front, the two became interwoven. When Clay came 
out against annexation it was pronounced in South Carolina 
nothing more than was to be expected, in spite of his pretenses 


19 Charleston Mercury, January 11, March 24, November 21, 1843; Charleston 
Courier, April 27; Pendleton Messenger, February 11, April 1, 1842, and December 
29, 1843; Niles’ Weekly Register, May 14, 1842, December 16, 1843; Greenville Re- 
publican, April 1, 1842; Duff Green to Calhoun, January 24; Calhoun to Green, April; 
Calhoun to Hammond, February 2; Green to Calhoun, August 2, 1842, Calhoun cor- 
respondence. 


20 Several letters in March, 1844, ibid.; Charleston Courier, March 19, 1844. 
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toward southern sympathy; but when Van Buren was said to be 
headed in the same direction, playing to the votes of the aboli- 
tionists, there was again talk of a rally around the Calhoun 
standard, even to the point of disrupting the union. Without 
Texas, the south was doomed, while out of the union and ‘‘ with 
Texas, the slavé states would form a territory large enough for 
a first rate power and one that under a free trade system would 
flourish beyond any on the Globe —immediately and forever.’’* 

By May South Carolina was aroused over the importance of 
Texas to the point that meetings were held in nearly every dis- 
trict of the state, at which strong resolutions were passed favor- 
ing and demanding the annexation. Some of these now spoke 
of the re-annexation, and tried to show that historically Texas 
was once a part of the United States. It was felt that if Texas 
were not annexed now, it would be lost to the union forever. 
It would fall to a dangerous commercial rival—an abolitionist 
enemy — England. And, further, now was the time for the south 
to vindicate and save its institutions. The treaty of annexation 
was then pending in the senate and the meetings in South Caro- 
lina were an attempt to prevent its defeat. These annexation 
meetings were, for the most part, nonpartisan, and were sup- 
ported by both whigs and state rights democrats. 

It has frequently been asserted that of all the valid reasons 
for the annexation treaty available for presentation to the sen- 
ate, Calhoun, in his endeavor to gain a point for the south, chose 
those most debatable, overshot the mark and was to no small 
degree responsible for the defeat of the treaty ; be that as it may, 
enough members of the senate to defeat the treaty believed that 
Calhoun was endeavoring to have the annexation designated an 
act for the protection of slavery. It must be said in Calhoun’s 
defense, however, that one might with sufficient cause take the 
view that the evidence of an intention by England to interfere 
in Texas in behalf of abolition was the issne—the concrete evi- 
dence of English intentions to establish supremacy in Texas. 

21 Charleston Mercury, March 26, April 19, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, May 10, 


1844; Calhoun to T. W. Gilmer, December 25, 1843, and several letters in May, 1844, 


25, 


Calhoun correspondence. 


22 Calhoun to Hammond, May 17, 1844, Calhoun correspondence; Niles’ Weekly 


Register, May 18, 25, 1844; Charleston Me reury, May 13, 15, June 15, 17, 1844; 
Greenville Republican, May 17, 31, 1844; Columbia Southern Chronicle, May 22, 1844. 
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The necessity of annexation could be proven by this concrete 
example of English influence and interference in Texas; inter- 
national dangers were to be avoided and advantages were to be 
gained. But, in view of the fact that Calhoun had been en- 
deavoring for some time to establish the principle that the fed- 
eral government was in duty bound to protect the institution of 
slavery in the states where it existed against attempts at aboli- 
tion, it was perhaps quite natural that many should pick for 
emphasis a point which he may not have meant to stress unduly. 

Some of the South Carolina whigs continued to oppose annex- 
ation even though they admitted that the great majority of the 
state, including even the districts where the whigs were strong- 
est, were for annexation; they claimed that it would drain South 
Carolina of the best of its citizens and a large amount of its 
capital, just as other new southwestern lands had done in the 
early thirties; and the increased production of cotton, and its 
consequent reduction in value, would have a disastrous effect on 
this state. Waddy Thompson was most active against annexa- 
tion, adding to the above arguments the plea that it would ac- 
tually promote the abolitionist movement rather than check it, by 
stimulating added zeal in the northern fanatics, while on the 
other hand nothing would be gained against abolition by annexa- 
tion, because he had no fear of an alliance between Texas and 
England injurious to the United States, nor of abolition in inde- 
pendent Texas; further, it would be a great injustice to Mexican 
rights. State rights men answered truly, however, that not many 
years before this same Waddy Thompson had urged the aequi- 
sition of Texas as the most effectual, if not the only, means of 
settling the abolitionist question.** 

While the majority of the whigs of the state now joined with 
the democrats in favoring the annexation and the Clay club of 
Charleston pronounced the question nonpartisan, they would 
not go to the lengths to which some of the state rights democrats 
were going in presenting a demand for it, and they objected to the 
disunion talk that had become quite prevalent in the early sum- 
mer in connection with this topic. Just before the adjournment 
of congress Senator Thomas H. Benton of Missouri charged 


23 Columbia Southern Chronicle, May 22, 29, 1844; Charleston Courier, May 30 


July 9, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, May 24, 31, June 7, July 26, 1844, August 19, 
1836. 
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Senator George McDuffie of South Carolina with being a leader 
of a party plotting a dissolution of the union, under the pretext 
of acquiring Texas, and poured upon him a torrent of invective. 
Some of the South Carolina whigs claimed that there was in- 
deed too much ground for such a charge both in MeDuffie’s con- 
duct and that of his party in the state. It was felt that the 
attempt would be made to bring McDuffie’s theory of the three 
confederacies into operation if supporters could be found in the 
south and west, in view of the threats of a dissolution of the 
union which accompanied many of the resolutions passed at the 
annexation meetings in South Carolina. If this had been done 
to intimidate the senate into the approval of the treaty, it had 
failed, and the whigs rejoiced, for they felt that South Carolina 
was too much in the habit lately of discussing all measures of 
national policy, in advance of the legislative action, with ex- 
cited feelings and threats of a dissolution of the union if its 
wishes were not complied with. It could not be expected that the 
other members of the ‘‘Confederacy’’ would bear this dictation 
calmly; such action had had a tendency to lower South Carolina 
in the eyes of its sister states. It was exceedingly mortifying 
to the whigs to read the ridicule hurled at the people of South 
Carolina from all quarters of the country because of their gas- 
conading.** 

About this time R. B. Rhett added farther fame or notoriety 
to his name by coming forth as the leader of the most radical 
faction in the state. A few years before, J. H. Hammond had 
feared that this same Rhett, together with some others whom 
Hammond called ‘‘the Regeney’’ or ‘‘the Clique,’’ were about to 
surrender the old state rights party with all its nullification 
doctrines, to conciliate the old union party and gain control of 
the state. Now, however, Rhett came forth in a way which out- 
Calhouned Calhoun, for the latter openly repudiated the move 
ment at this time. 

Early in the summer Rhett issued an address to his constit- 
uents (of Orangeburg, Barnwell, Beaufort, Colleton, St. John’s 
Colleton) in which he declared himself in favor of a southern 
convention to devise ways and means for the annexation of 
Texas. Such a convention, however, he believed would be un- 


24 Columbia Southern Chronicle, June 26, 1844; Charleston Courier, May 30, 1844. 
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attainable until the presidential election was over. As to the 
tariff, he wanted the state to prepare by legislation to put her- 
self once more ‘‘on her sovereignty’’ by calling a state conven- 
tion to meet in April next, to apply nullification —‘‘the rightful 
remedy’’—if the new president and cabinet were not of a char- 
acter to render state action unnecessary. In June and July 
there was much talk of a southern convention to devise ways 
and means against the tariff and abolition. Although the nomi- 
nation of Polk and Dallas, carried by the friends of annexation, 
diverted some of the advocates of a southern convention, still 
the spark had been kindled and smoke began to rise in various 
places. Several meetings passed resolutions with a disunion 
flavor, and urged a southern convention. Then some of the more 
bold and less patient, among whom was I. E. Holmes, representa- 
tive from Charleston district, stated that they were unequivo- 
cally for resistance —combined southern resistance, if it could 
be procured, but, if not, then state resistance. Some, still more 
bold and more hopeless of relief from congress and believing 
that the immediate assemblage of a southern convention, appar- 
ently the only thing that could save Texas for the United States 
or cause tariff reform, was as highly improbable as the ‘‘advent 
of our Saviour,’’ were for separate state action. There came 
complaints that the old leaders of the state were failing when 
the final decisive steps were needed.*° 

Then, on the last day of July, came the Bluffton dinner for 
Rhett in St. Luke’s parish, when this disunion and separate 
state action propaganda crystallized somewhat, and the so- 
called ‘‘ Bluffton movement’’ was recognized by all. Here Rhett 
declared that there was no hope either in the election of Polk or 
a southern convention. Hither secession or nullification was the 
only effective remedy. He recommended a state convention to 
meet after the next congress— which he expected to disappoint 
the south as usual—and to adopt one of these alternatives. The 
toasts at this dinner were quite generally very strong for re- 
sistance. The Charleston Mercury immediately espoused the 





25 Charleston Courier, June 27, Juy 27, 1844; Cherleston Mercury, July 26, August 
1, 1844; ‘‘Cato’’ in the Mercury in July; Pendleton Messenger, July 12, 1844; J. 
Hamilton to Calhoun, June 14, Calhoun correspondence; J. Hamilton to Hammond, 
July 10, Hammond manuscripts, in the Library of congress; Niles’ Weekly Register, 
July 13, 27, August 3, 1844. 
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Bluffton movement, and ‘‘Brutus’’ ran a series of articles to 
show that the official declarations of the leaders of the state since 
1841 had pledged South Carolina again and again to the most 
determined resistance of the enforcement of the present tariff 
system of 1842.*° 

At this time action was urged by the Charleston Mercury 
and the ‘‘Bluffton boys’’ against the ‘‘two enormous villain- 
ies,’’ the tariff and abolitionism; the former, it was said, was 
already crushing the south, and if not promptly arrested would 
be the sure precursor of its utter and deadly ruin by the latter. 
They were declared ‘‘cohesive, co-operative, concurrent, kin- 
dred and coessential atrocities ;’’ for it was but the next step in 
aggression and no degree further in crime, after having plun- 
dered southerners of the profits of their property, to wrest 
from them the property itself.*’ 

26 Ibid., August 10, 17, 1844; Charleston Mercury, August 2, 8, 9, 1844. 

27 The political knaves, who oppressed them with unjust taxes, knew full well that 
the policy which weakened them against the assault of the abolitionist weakened 
them alike against the tariff iniquity; and the abolitionist knew as well that when 
the bulwark of the constitution was broken through to rob them of the fruits of 
their industry, if the invader were not driven back, but was suffered to secure a 
lodgment within the walls, abolitionism could march in through the breach to sub 
vert their state institutions. As to the prospects, and when and how Carolina was 
to act to break the dishonoring chains which bound her, a series of questions was 
proposed. Was she to wait for the northern and other tariff democrats to cease 
playing the hypocrite at Baltimore and the traitor at Washington? No. There was 
no hope of congressional relief, as the democratic party had shown time and again. 
Was she to hope for relief and redress from the result of the presidential election? 
No. The president was helpless, as had been proven time and again. Was she to 
wait for a southern convention? No. She would then wait passive forever. Was 
she to try to bring the oppressors to terms by taxing northern manufactures? No. 
That was not practicable, and even if practicable it would be remedying oppressive 
taxation by increasing the burden of taxation. Therefore resistance by separate 
state action was the only remedy left. They were not sticklers for nullification, 
neither the word nor the precise mode as formerly tried, but would weleome any 
expedient to effect the same result. In fact they favored a modification of it which 
would not be offensive to the old opponents. At any rate, South Carolina was 
pledged, the time to act had come. Charleston Mercury, August 9, 1844; Niles’ 
Weekly Register, August 17, 1844. 

I. E. Holmes printed a strong communication in the Charleston Mercury, July 26, 
1844, urging resistance — combined southern resistance. On July 10, J. Hamilton 
wrote to Hammond (Hammond manuscripts) that a southern convention was all that 
could save Texas for the United States, ‘‘ but for which [convention] we might as 
well call as for the advent of our Saviour. Nothing alarms and disgusts me so much 
as the utter prostration of the spirit of the South. We are fit for nothing else but to 
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Rhett acknowledged, at the Bluffton dinner, that he ‘‘stood 
alone’? among the congressional delegation of the state as to 
the course he urged, and the opposition now referred to him as 
the ‘‘lone star of disunion.’’ Although Rhett professed still to 
be a good friend personally of Calhoun, and said that he would 
continue to work for Polk and Dallas, although expecting no 
zood to come from their election, he was accused of being vir- 
tually at open war with Calhoun and the democratic party, 
prompted by madness and personal ambition to wrest the leader- 
ship of the state from Calhoun. His speech and the toasts at 
the dinner were cited as proof of this assertion. At any rate, 
the disunionists had hinted strongly that Calhoun had ‘‘flagged,’’ 
and that henceforth their course would be different from his; 
because of his faltering, Calhoun was to be ‘‘whistled down’’ 
and the more impetuous and daring Rhett was to be followed. 
Other meetings and dinners followed, principally in Rhett’s 
congressional district, and he did have some followers in the 
state who were not in favor of ‘‘hoping against hope’’ and had 
no faith in anything other than state action, which part of them 
were willing to postpone to May, 1845. Anti-tariff associations 
were formed which expressed in their constitutions a willing- 
ness to see every milder measure fairly tested before having re- 
course to independent state action, but admitted that they de- 
spaired of the efficacy of any but this separate state action.** 
be overseers of the emancipation of cur own slaves whenever our Masters will have 
deereed it.’’ 

28 Hammond to his brother, August 25, 1844, Hammond manuscripts; Charleston 
Mercury, August 12, 18, 29, 31, September 14, 1844; Charleston Courier, August 14, 
18, 1844; Niles’ Weekly Register, August 17, September 7, 14, 21, October 12, 19, 
1844. The whigs, of course, through their editor, Richard Yeadon of the Charleston 
Courier, raised their banner against nullification and disunion, when the issue first 
appeared in seattered utterings, and even came out in defense of the tariff, the evil 
effects of which they claimed were much exaggerated. The Clay elub of Charleston 
repudiated the disunion doctrine and declared that if there was any one principle to 
which the members of the club were more attached than another, it was the perpetuity 
of the American union. They pledged their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor to defend 
it. They were against a southern convention ‘‘to extort new guarantees from the 
states’’ as a measure fraught with evil and only revolutionary in its tendency. But 


the whigs were not even as numerous in South Carolina now as they had been in 1840, 


for then there had been some men who felt that no state rights principle must neces- 
sarily be surrendered by acting with the whigs against Van Buren. Now, however, 
with the new candidates in the field, many such fell back into the democratic ranks, 
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Before the Bluffton dinner, Calhoun’s Washington organ, the 
Spectator, denied the accusations made in the north that Cal 
houn was at the bottom of a plot to stir up disunion sentiment 
in South Carolina over the Texas and the tariff issues. This 
seemed to some of the old union men to be a return by Calhoun 
to his first love, a recovering of his nationality of feeling, and 
they said that they would gladly welcome him as a leader 
against the hotspurs of South Carolina, whose talk about dis 
union if Texas were not admitted was as foolish as that in 
Massachusetts about disunion if Texas were admitted. By the 
end of July the Charleston Courier, Senator Huger, and others 
were claiming Calhoun as a union champion but the action 
party, led by the Charleston Mercury, denied this champion- 
ship.” 

After the Bluffton movement had been launched, the demo 
erats of Charleston held a meeting on August 19 as a sort of 
antidote to that movement. Those present adopted resolutions 
which pledged support to Polk and Dallas; they deprecated any 
division in the state; they were not ready for sovereign state 
action, because many still had hope of redress; they declared 
the election of Polk was important and should not be endan 
gered; at any rate, southern unity of action should be procured, 
if possible, because of common interests; if relief failed from 
these sources, then, they admitted, the people of South Caro 
lina must act; they appealed to the radical democrats to give 
up their advanced position and keep the state united; South 
Carolina, they said, was unjustly accused of a desire for dis 
union; they assured Calhoun that their faith in him was still 
strong.*° 

Soon after its inception the Bluffton movement had caused 
alarm in Charleston, for it produced in the old union men a dis 
position to renew the old issues, foree the conservative state 
rights men from their principles and drive them either into a 
recantation or a minority position; the union men thought that 
and left the few ‘‘regular full-blooded’’ whigs, such as General J. H. Adams, alone 
for Clay. Charleston Courier, June 27, July 10, 15, 20, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, 


June 21, August 16, 1844; Charleston Mercury, July 29, 1844 
29 Jbid., July 20, 25, 1844; Charleston Courier, June 24, 26, July 18, 1844 


30 Charleston Mer ury, August 21, 1844: Niles’ Weekly Register, August 1, 1844 
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by joining issue with the Charleston Mercury and Rhett they 
could cut off the radicals and so weaken the rest of the state 
rights party that if, at any time hereafter, they proposed to 
put the state on her sovereignty, they would be powerless to 
move. In order to prevent such a stroke by the old union lead- 
ers, the more moderate state rights men had held the Charles- 


ton meeting, and passed the above resolutions to prevent dis- . 


union among the party in the state, and to stop the embarrass- 
ment the South Carolina movement for state action caused the 
state rights leaders in Virginia and Georgia. Gradually, under 
this lead, publie sentiment settled down against Rhett’s course, 
and by the first of October all was again quiet for a brief per- 
iod. Calhoun admitted, however, that the feeling of the state 
was deep, both on the tariff and abolitionism, and if Clay should 
be elected, or Polk should not fulfill expectations in case he were 
elected, the feeling would burst forth into action.” 

The great majority of the state rights men and papers now 
professed thorough confidence that the results of Polk’s election 
would be all that they could desire. F. W. Pickens in September 
made a journey to Tennessee and spent two days with Polk, 
which enabled him to give assurance to the state rights party 
in South Carolina that all was satisfactory in that direction. 
Polk, he assured them, had no connection with the New York 
managers, was entirely untrammeled, and was determined, if 
elected, to do all that he could to reform the government, to re- 
duce the tariff of 1842 to a revenue measure entirely, to intro- 
duce strict economy, and to acquire Texas at all hazards. The 
situation was different from that of 1832, when the state rights 
men had no hearing with the democratic republican party, be- 
cause Jackson had led them off, and none with the national re- 
publican party, because opposed on principles; now the south- 
ern issues were being forced upon the whole democratic party 
and they were apparently just about to adopt the state rights 
views. The state rights prospects were really better than they 
had been for years. All that was wanted was prudence and 
judgment to secure the fruits of a complete victory. Hence it 
was that the majority of the state rights party were deeply dis- 
gusted with the Beaufort and Colleton excitement, which the 


31 F. H. Elmore to Calhoun, August 26; Calhoun to Clemson, October 7, 1844, 
Calhoun correspondence. 
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Charleston Mercury tried to keep up, and made every possible 
effort to counteract its effect. 

While Rhett and his ‘‘ Bluffton boys’’ were pushing for im- 
mediate single state action, and the majority of the state rights 
party were opposing this and any talk of resistance whatever, 
placing implicit confidence in the national democratic party, some 
prominent men of the state continued to talk of a southern con- 
vention, with the idea of an ultimate southern confederacy. 
Judge Langdon Cheves was perhaps the most prominent of 
these. He was decidedly against the calling of a state convention, 
and was not for resistance by the action of South Carolina alone. 
He was against any rash or sudden act; he was just as decidedly 
against a blind devotion to the union in spite of any sufferings. 
He would not bear the insufferable and insulting oppression of 
the tariff one moment longer when it could be judiciously re- 
sisted. This point of judicious resistance meant to him that 
time when the southern states could be united so firmly as to 
constitute a permanent southern confederacy. A number of 
men had entertained this idea for years. Cheves now would 
have the south set about a deliberate, slow but sure course of 
preparation towards that end. While the majority of the state 
rights party welcomed the part of his program that cautioned 
against rash action, they paid little attention to his plans for 
the distant future. They felt that the election would make un- 
necessary such plans.** 

The old union men now disagreed among themselves as to 
future prospects. Some felt that the union was doomed over 
the slavery issue, and that the tariff was simply a minor ques- 
tion, or a lure to divert the mind from the main object. Aboli- 
tion or disunion would be presented as the only alternatives, 
and of course the latter would be preferred. Therefore, they 
approved of Judge Cheves’ program to prepare the south for a 
strong and permanent confederacy. The whigs and some of 

82 Pendleton Messenger, September 13, 1844; Greenville Republican, September 6, 
20, 1844; Pickens to Calhoun, September 9; Calhoun to Wharton, September 17; 
Calhoun to G. W. Hank, October 14, 1844, Calhoun correspondence. 

33 Letter by Langdon Cheves, published in the Charleston Mercury, September 11, 
1844, and issued as a pamphlet, in B. F. Perry pamphlet collection. Charleston 
Mercury, September 11, 13, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, September 27, 1844. 


84 Thomas Bennett to Poinsett, October 4, 1844, Poinsett manuscripts, in Penn- 
sylvania historical society library. 
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the old ultra union men denounced Cheves’ proposition strongly ; 
they were against any idea of ultimate disunion, however re- 
mote, and continually cited as their text the part of Washing- 
ton’s farewell address which advised an indignant frown on 
the first dawning of any attempt to alienate any portion of the 
country from the rest. 

Poinsett, who was the leader of the unionist armed opposition 
to nullification in South Carolina in 1832-1833, had no sympathy 
with the idea of a southern confederacy and rejoiced at ob- 
stacles which he declared made it utterly impracticable. In the 
first place, slave labor was proving so unprofitable in the Atlantic 
coast states that its northern confine was now Maryland, and it 
was destined to recede from that state, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, where it was becoming daily less profitable and less 
necessary. In the upper districts of the slave states it was even 
now more profitable to hire labor at seed time and harvest than 
to maintain it the year round, and the slaves were sent to the 
cotton-growing regions. The result was that the great mass of 
the white population of the north Atlantic slave states would 
have few vital interests in common with the slave owners, and 
would not be ready to make the sacrifices which a separation 
from the free states and the maintenance of an independent 
government would involve. South Carolina would therefore be 
the northern frontier state of a southern confederacy, due to this 
natural death of slavery in Maryland, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina. In the southwest, Louisiana would not and could not sever 
its advantageous connections with New York, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Illinois. The confederacy would be limited to South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, a group in which South 
Carolina and its citizens would have but small influence. How 
could such a confederacy resist all of Europe and the rest of 
America hostilely arrayed against it? These countries would 
pass discriminating duties against the produce of slave labor, 
and later even violently interfere. A confederacy on a slave 
labor basis could not support a merchant marine, and hence not 
a fighting marine. Armies would have to be supported to repel 
this foreign interference. Such great and overwhelming haz- 


35 Charleston Courier, September 12, October 29, 1844; Columbia Southern Chron- 
icle, October 9, November 20, 1844. 
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ards were surely not to be incurred either because of the tariff 
or the abolitionists, for the tariff would be put down by the 
greatest majority ever united in America, and as for the ‘‘ puny 
efforts of the abolitionists,’’ ‘‘a man might as well dash his 
brains out against a wall because he is tormented by a gnat on 
his forehead.’’ The democratic party, for the sake of the union, 
would see that the constitutional guarantees as to slavery were 
maintained. The union was not to be endangered by souther- 
ners, because it was the ark of their safety, the only bulwark of 
their institutions and liberties, and the only security they had 
for the preservation of their property.” 

Others, of the state rights party, proposed a program which 
was a sort of compromise between the proposals of Rhett and 
Cheves. George McDuffie and James Hamilton were of this 
class. They would have South Carolina announce that she was 
determined no longer to submit to the tariff of 1842, or to have 
her domestic institutions subject to menace and vituperation on 
the floor of congress. The southern states were to be earnestly 
and affectionately invited to meet in convention the next May, in 
‘ase the southern wrongs then continued unrighted. In case 
the southern states declined, then South Carolina on July 4 was 
to have a state convention and the question of submission or 
resistance was to be definitely settled.” 

When it was learned that Polk was elected, all became rather 
quiet. Texas was won and the south was put temporarily at 
rest on the slavery question. The democratic party bade fair to 
de justice on the tariff and the general governmental reforms 
for which the state rights party stood. Accordingly such men 
as General Hamilton, who had talked of the possibilities of state 

36 Poinsett to Thomas Bennett, October 14, 1844, Poinsett manuscripts. About a 
month before the election, James S. Rhett made a speech, which was later published, 
in which he said he had obtained a commission from the union party central com 
mittee to go to Washington as a commissioner for certain purposes, one of which was 
to certify to General Jackson that the union party would be found in arms against 
him should he invade the state, and they would never bear arms against their fellow 
citizens of South Carolina. Two prominent members of the party, in correspondence, 
denied the authority of this statement. Poinsett said that he believed the union 
party was ‘‘united in a firm determination to resist nullification to the uttermost.’’ 


Thomas Bennett to Poinsett, October 4; Poinsett to Bennett, October 14, 1844, 
Poinsett manuscripts. 


87 General J. Hamilton to Hammond, October 4, 1844, Hammond manuscripts; 
Charleston Mercury, September 27, 1844. 
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action, now urged that South Carolina say nothing that would 
alienate the rest of the south or any part of the democratic 
party. Trust in the party was now the watchword.” 

The elections to congress and the state legislature in October, 
1844, created very little excitement. The whigs made efforts in 
Charleston and Pendleton, but in both districts they were sig- 
nally defeated by a majority of thirty and twenty per cent, re- 
spectively, of the total vote cast. The only whig candidate for 
congress, in Pendleton-Greenville-Laurens, was defeated by a 
large majority, and the returns of the elections to the state 
legislature showed not a single bona fide whig in that body. It 
was pointed out as unprecedented that, at a time when the coun- 
try was divided into two great political parties, the legislature 
of any state should be unanimously in favor of either.** 

Following the election, the members of the Clay club of 
Charleston issued a cireular addressed: ‘‘To all who revere 
the Union; who hold fast to the Constitution; who desire peace 
rather than a civil war,”’ stating their opinion of the issues in- 
volved in the recent election. They registered objection because, 
they said, the opposition had urged the popular mind to seces- 
sion by every argument and appeal: sectional prejudice, state 
pride, personal gallantry, private interest. The whigs, not as 
whigs but as citizens, declared themselves against such con- 
spiracies, and as citizens had asked the democratic candidates 
to state their positions on the questions of state resistance 
and of giving the election of presidential electors to the people.* 
The democratic candidates had refused to answer the whigs, on 
the grounds that they were responsible to their party only. The 

38 Hamilton to Hammond, November, 1844, Hammond manuscripts; Charleston 
Mercury, November 13, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, November 22, 1844. 

39 As to the popular vote of the state, had the people voted for electors as in 
other states it was estimated that the whigs would have polled about 3,000 to the 
democrats’ 56,000. At any rate, no calculation could give Clay more than 6,000. 
The truth was probably about 5,000. Jbid., July 5, 26, October 10, 11, 18, 25, No- 
vember 1, 1844; Greenville Republican, October 4, 1844; Charleston Mercury, October 
8, 12, 17, 29, 1844; Charleston Courier, October 14, 1844; Bennett to Poinsett, October 
4, 1844, Poinsett manuscripts; Pickens to Calhoun, November 6, 1844, Calhoun cor- 
respondence. 

40 See Chauncey 8S. Boucher, ‘‘Sectionalism, representation, and the electoral 


question in ante bellum South Carolina,’’ in Washington university studies, 4: part 
2: no. 1. 
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whigs said that this was equivalent to saying that the whigs, by 
becoming such, had ceased to have the rights of citizens. Then 
it was that this class of citizens, so deeply wronged, had deter- 
mined to organize and support an opposition. The democrats 
had confused disunion with the ‘‘ Polk and Dallas, free trade and 
democracy issue,’’ had put up such avowed disunionists as John 
A. Stuart, editor of the Charleston Mercury, and had held the 
party so well in hand that they might safely claim the victory 
as a disunion victory. This address was intended as a warning 
to the people that this disunion crowd was masquerading as the 
democratic party. The Charleston Mercury, in answer, pro- 
nounced the address a base and slanderous assault, secretly got- 
ten up, to be used in other states as campaign material." 

The tariff and abolitionism were now continually linked to- 
gether as abuses which the south was determined to correct. 
Sometimes one would be particularly assailed, and then the 
other, but more often they were spoken of jointly and in the 
same breath. By this time, however, there were some who held 
that the slavery issue was the all-important one, and they aec- 
counted for the lack of excitement at the fall elections on the 
grounds that the people, feeling confident that abolitionism 
could find no advocates in the South Carolina legislature, eared 
but little for the tariff and other grounds of complaint against 
congress.** Although the people were right in believing that the 
abolitionists could find no defenders in the state legislature, 
there were the same differences of opinion as to the position 
the state should assume which had appeared during the summer. 

Perhaps the most decisive stand the legislature took on the 
slavery question concerned the treatment of Samuel Hoar, an 
abolitionist agent from Massachusetts.** Governor Hammond’s 

41 Charleston Mercury, October 29, 1844; Niles’ Weekly Register, November 16, 
1844. 

42 Bennett to Poinsett, October 4, 1844, Poinsett manuscripts. 

43 Samuel Hoar came to South Carolina as an agent appointed by the governor of 
Massachusetts to reside in Charleston, in pursuance of a series of resolutions adopted 
by the Massachusetts legislature, in order to test the constitutionality of laws of 
South Carolina passed in 1822 and 1835, which prescribed that all free persons of 
color attached to vessels coming into the ports of the state should be imprisoned dur- 
ing the time the vessels remained in port. Hoar was to try to protect the colored 


citizens of Massachusetts. Upon arrival in Charleston he announced to Governor 
Hammond the object of his mission. The governor promptly laid his eommunica- 
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message pictured clearly the wrongs of the south, from the 
standpoint of an old nullifier, but left it to the legislators to 


tion before the legislature, and it was referred to the committee on federal relations; 
a report and resolutions were submitted. The preamble declared that it had been 
upon principles of public policy affecting its safety and vital interests that South 
Carolina had passed the act of 1835 against the introduction of free negroes and 
persons of color into the state. Massachusetts had sent an agent to defeat a police 
regulation essential to the peace of South Carolina; this agent came to subvert 
South Carolina’s domestic institutions and its internal police. South Carolina had 
not surrendered its right of internal government and police in joining the union and 
it did not regard as citizens, within the meaning of the constitution, the persons 
Massachusetts tried to foree on it as such by this mission. It was a deliberate 
scheme to subvert the domestic institutions of the southern states in violation of the 
terms of the national compact and the good faith of the parties thereto. Therefore 
they resolved that the right ‘to exclude from their territories seditious persons, or 
others whose presence might be dangerous to their peace, was essential to every 
independent state. Free negroes and persons of color were not citizens of the United 
States within the meaning of the constitution, which conferred upon the citizens of 
one state the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states. The gov- 
ernor was therefore requested to expel Mr. Hoar from South Carolina, after due 
notice to depart, and the executive was to be sustained by the legislature in any meas- 
ures he might adopt to that end. 

The house acted at once upon the subject, with but one vote against the report 
and resolutions; this vote came from Memminger, who opposed them only on the 
ground of the doubtful constitutionality of the procedure and preferred that the case 
be made in the courts. He felt that the supreme court would uphold the South Caro- 
lina law. The resolutions were immediately sent to the senate, and that body passed 
them with the same unanimity; here Colonel Perry of Greenville alone objected, on 
the same grounds as Memminger. The discussion in both houses was brief and ex- 
cited. The conduct of the Massachusetts legislature in continually warring against 
southern institutions, and the protection afforded southern runaway slaves by her 
citizens, had already provoked the South Carolina people to such a degree that this 
new insult was all that was needed to cause intense excitement. Columbia Southern 
Chronicle, December 11, 1844. 

On the next day, December 6, the governor dispatched the attorney-general and 
Colonel Preston 8. Brooks, an aide-de-camp, to Charleston to escort Hoar to the 
steamboat. The governor’s private instructions to his agents expressed some anxi- 
ety as to the affair. (Hammond to Henry Bailey, attorney-general, December 5, 1844, 
Hammond manuscripts.) The first object, he’ said, was to carry into effect the resolu- 
tions of the legislature. That must be done fully, promptly, and certainly, be the con- 
sequences what they might. At the same time it was ‘‘of the greatest importance that 
without incurring any delay or hazarding the consummation intended, all should be 
conducted decently and with such a tone of quiet and air of dignity’’ as would 
‘«shew the world’’ that South Carolina was ‘‘acting more from principle than im- 


9? 


pulse’’; that it was the state of South Carolina which spoke and acted as such a 
state should and always might be expected to speak and act; and that these resolu- 
tions were ‘‘not merely an outburst of excited men. There must be no mobbism 
about it.’’ 

Hoar, at the suggestion of some of the citizens, took his departure before the use 
of foree was necessary. It was anticipated that this would bring South Carolina to 
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adopt such measures as they thought best. Although the major- 
ity of the state, looking to the democratic party, had now adopted 
the wait-awhile policy, the few ‘‘ Bluffton boys,’’ Rhett follow- 
ers, who were in the legislature, were bound to make trouble. 
The governor himself, though in 1840 bitterly opposed to Rhett, 
was still so thorough a nullifier that anything which looked 
towards state action pleased him. His message, accordingly, 
had a strong leaning towards the Bluffton movement, and Pick- 
ens in the senate and Memminger in the house led the attack 
upon it. They said that since South Carolina had taken a promi- 
nent part in electing Polk, the democratic nominee, and had ap- 
proved his announced principles and those of the party, it was 
bad policy for the governor, in a public state paper, to express 
an utter want of confidence in the great democratic party and 
its president. They said, further, that the peu, nd the 
majority of the legislature had faith in the party, aic: \pposed 
anything like state action now because of the tariff, Texas, and 
the abolitionists. It was ably argued that the state, in her sov- 
ereign capacity, should show no precipitousness, but should 
unite in her counsels and await the outcome of what seemed to 
be favorable indications.“ 

In the senate, resolutions were unanimously approved Novem- 

ber 29, expressing confidence in the administration both as to 
Texas and the tariff. An additional resolution expressly de- 
clared that if disappointed in its expectations, South Carolina 
would maintain that, by awaiting events for a time, it had not 
in the slightest degree waived its reserved right, in its sovereign 
capacity, to protect its citizens in any future emergency.” 
a direct issue with Massachusetts, an event which was indeed weleomed, for the South 
Carolina people desired to know whether they were ‘‘to live freemen,’’ or ‘‘to sue- 
cumb to their own slaves, and their false and fanatical northern friends.’’ Charleston 
Mercury, December 16, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, December 20, 1844. Even the 
papers which at first regretted the action as rather rash, came to approve it heartily 
as the most proper and only effective way of handling the case. Columbia Southern 
Chronicle, December 11, 1844. During the next year Massachusetts decided to turn 
the matter over to the United States government and demanded (declaring that she 
would continue to demand until satisfied) that the general government so change the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts as to enable any citizen of Massachusetts, who 
might hereafter be imprisoned in any other state solely on account of his color, to 
urge his claim to liberty and protection in the courts of the United States. Charles- 
ton Mercury, March 26, 1845. 


44Pendleton Messenger, December 6; Charleston Courier, November 28, 29, 30, 1844 
45 Ibid., December 20, 1844; South Carolina senate journals, 1844, p. 26. 
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In the house the committee of the whole took up the question 
and the debate continued for several days; one side contended 
for resolutions similar to those of the senate, and the other de- 
fended the stand of Governor Hammond and the ‘‘ Bluffton 
boys.’’ The case of Hoar interrupted the debate on the main 
question, but was soon disposed of by the resolutions for his 
expulsion. Finally, December 18, the house voted, 57 to 39, to 
adopt the senate resolutions. A plot of the vote shows a rather 
clear case of sectionalism: the great majority of the parish votes 
of the coastland were against the resolutions expressing confi- 
dence in the administration, while a majority of the district 
votes of the uplands registered approval.* 

In the meantime congress had not started out in a way to con- 
ciliate the south, for almost the first important action was the 
repeal of the twenty-first rule.*7 This, it was felt, meant the 
legitimizing and nationalizing of abolitionism, the virtual as- 
sumption by congress of power over the existence of slavery, and 
a direct invitation to the abolitionists to go on with further de- 
mands. This put an end to the patience of some of the men who 
had before this been the strongest against any talk of disunion. 
Even the Columbia whig organ, which up to this time had daily 
printed the part of Washington’s farewell address against dis- 
union tendencies, now discontinued it and each day asked the 
southern members in congress to indicate when the time for 
action had come. Since the Van Buren-Benton democrats 
showed a strong disposition to join the whigs against the an- 
nexation of Texas, that question, which it had been believed was 
settled, seemed again doubtful. 

To Calhoun, the vote on the rescinding of the twenty-first rule 
together with other indications showed that the two sections, 
north and south, were daily approaching deadly conflict, and that 
no longer could the south look to her northern democratie allies 
for support on the slavery issue. And yet the majority of the 
house of the South Carolina legislature, acting in accordance 
with what they believed to be the views and desires of Calhoun, 
still thought it best to do nothing to show distrust of the northern 

46 Charleston Courier, December 2, 4, 5, 7, 20, 1844. 

47 Referred to frequently as the twenty-fifth rule, in correspondence and the press. 


48 Columbia Southern Chronicle, December 25, 1844; Charleston Mercury, December 
18, 1844; Calhoun to Clemson, December 27, 1844, Calhoun correspondence. 
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democrats, whether they felt it or not. In the senate a set of 
resolutions was passed, December 16, to the effect that the recent 
repeal of the twenty-first rule and the receipt of abolition peti- 
tions by congress constituted a flagrant outrage against the 
southern states and a step towards a dissolution of the union; 
on this subject South Carolina admitted no legislative power in 
congress, and such legislation would be in fact a dissolution of 
the federal compact; and, in case of any such legislation the gov- 
ernor was requested to eall the legislature to decide on the mode 
and manner of defense of southern rights and liberties. These 
resolutions, together with several more to the same effect of- 
fered by members of the house, were postponed indefinitely in 
the house on December 18 by a vote of 55 to 38. Again the par- 
ishes of the coastal section voted almost solidly against the de- 
feat of these resolutions, while the upland districts were pre- 
ponderately against the resolutions.* 

The debate in the house showed much indecision, doubt, and 
division. The position held by the house when it adjourned was 
that of the wait-awhile party. By the adoption of the first set 
of resolutions from the senate, expressing confidence in the ad- 
ministration, they administered a rebuke to the action party, 
and by the vote to postpone all others, thus taking no action on 
the rescinding of the twenty-first rule, they displayed a contin- 
ued confidence in the national democratic party, in spite of its 
recent mistake. The leaders of the opposition to the Bluffton 
movement, who were acting in accord with Calhoun’s instrue 
tions, advised him that he need have no fears of a serious divi- 
sion in the state. The strength of those in the state legislature 
who were opposed to the position the state had assumed was 
said to be but twenty-one men; and, even in Beaufort and 
Colleton, the supposed hotbed of Rhett followers, it was said 
that combining the senators and representatives there was a 
majority of six against the course pursued by Rhett.” 

Governor Hammond and the ‘‘ Bluffton boys’? were intensely 
disgusted with the work of the legislature, and laid it all at the 

49 Calhoun to Hunter, December 29, 1844, Calhoun correspondence; South Carolina 
senate journals, 1844, p. 95; South Carolina house journals, 1844, p. 163; Charleston 
Courier, December 20, 1844. 

50 An analysis of the votes shows that this was an exaggerated statement. Jbid., 
December 21, 1844; Pickens to Calhoun, December 28, 1844, Calhoun correspondence. 
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door of Calhoun. They accused him of having interfered to 
prevent the sending of a letter from the South Carolina delega- 
tion in congress to the state legislature to show that though they 
had been ‘‘silent witnesses of the immolation of the twenty-first 
rule at the shrine of Molach, they were not indifferent spec- 
tators of the sacrifice, ete.’’ Such a letter, it was felt, might 
have encouraged the house to pass the resolutions against the 
course the abolitionist issue was allowed to take in congress. 
The result of the legislative session was that the part of the 
governor’s message which embodied the views of the action party 
was repudiated, and confidence in the democratic party both be- 
fore and after the repeal of the twenty-first rule was triumph- 
antly voted, and any expression of indignation at the repeal of 
that rule decisively checked. The Rhett men now feared that 
such a ‘‘glorious thing’’ as was Hammond’s message would 
never again be witnessed, for he would be the last governor of 
the state who would speak for it as of old. ‘*‘The Roman 
spirit’? was going out with him, to be followed by ‘‘a dynasty of 
the patent Democratic brand.’’ Such was the deplorable posi- 
tion of South Carolina, according to the action party. and for 
all this Calhoun was held respon: *hle. ‘‘Poliey- 7 ‘ent 
Mr. Calhoun from getting control of the Administration uf Potk 
and securing the succession — above all don’t separate from Mr. 
Calhoun, we ean do nothing without him —these were the shame- 
ful watchwords of the ‘chivalry of South Carolina’,’’ to which 
watchwords the action men attributed the attitude of the state 
legislature.” 





51 McDuffie to Hammond, December 12, 1844; Hammond to McDuffie, December 27, 
1844; James M. Walker to Hammond, January 17, 1845, Hammond manuscripts. In 
the letter to McDuffie, Governor Hammond said: ‘‘I wish Mr. Calhoun well in every 
respect. I would prefer him to any aspirant for the presidency and would do all I 
could do to elevate him to it. I believe at bottom he is sound and will in a short time 
be right again. But at this critical period his unaccountable desertion — it is nothing 
less — has crushed South Carolina and destroyed her cause forever, I fear. If his- 
tory deigns to notice this era what can it fail to say of him but that at the all im- 
portant juncture for action he gave way, withdrew our state from her commanding 
position, threw himself upon the support of allies known to be treacherous, retreated 
before the enemy and dreaded the fate of the war. It will also be sure to attribute 
a motive, and that motive will be fatal to him as a patriot and statesman — personal 
ambition for mere office — and for one for which everybody saw he had so little chance 
that the thing was even more ridiculous, if possible, than wicked. . . . Did I not 
know that you see and lament it all as I do I would not vent my own feelings in this 
way. God send him a safe deliverance, though I see no way for it.’’ 
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Upon coming into office, Governor Aiken, the first of the ‘‘dy- 
nasty of the patent Democratic brand,’’ issued a proclamation 
for a day of thanksgiving, which was quite generally interpreted, 
in spite of Aiken’s denial of its intention that way, as a direct 
slap at his immediate predecessor, Hammond; the people were 
to express thanks that Hammond’s course had been defeated.” 

Cuauncey 8S. Boucuer 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Sarnt Lovis, Missouri 


52 A Columbia editor, a sympathizer of Hammond’s, wrote the ex-governor that 
he considered the proclamation the ‘‘very littlest of all the little things of the day, 
and might have excited a smile of triumph as well as contempt, if it had not emanated 
from a Governor of South Carolina!’’ He declared that it had met a just reward, 
for he had heard no man speak of it ‘‘ but with indignation, or derision or contempt.’? 
A. H. Pemberton to Hammond, February 6; Governor Aiken to Hammond, January 


24; J. M. Walker to Hammond, January 17, 1845, Hammond manuscripts. 
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THE SOUTH AND THE ARMING OF THE SLAVES 


In the last year of the civil war one of the most important 
questions forced on the confederate authorities for attention 
was that of reénforcing its armies in the field, particularly those 
of Lee and Johnston. The government was at its wits’ end, and 
some definite and workable plan of recruiting had to be formed 
if its armies were successfully to oppose the victorious and 
steadily increasing forces of the federal government of the 
north. Sherman was advancing northwards from Savannah 
through the Carolinas to join forces with Grant, who was slowly 
but surely pushing Lee’s weakened army before him. A variety 
of schemes was considered and tried. The conscript law was 
extended and the exemption privileges restricted. Free negroes 
and slaves were increasingly impressed for non-military duties, 
thus releasing white soldiers for duty in the ranks of the armies. 
Even a dictatorship on the Roman model was proposed and only 
the objections of Lee, the proposed dictator, prevented its con- 
summation. Gradually, however, all efforts came to be focused 
on the absorbing question: shall we arm the slaves? Not un- 
naturally many opposed such a radical step, preferring rather 
to sacrifice the best white blood to keep the slaves in bondage 
than to utilize the latent capacity inherent in the negroes for the 
making of soldiers. 

The north early made use of negroes as soldiers for service 
in its armies. The south, because of political, social, and 
psychological considerations, only at the end of the war and as 
a last resort turned to this practically untouched source of mili- 
tary strength to fill its rapidly-thinning ranks. This subject 
has already been very ably diseussed by Mr. N. W. Stephenson,’ 

1N. W. Stephenson, ‘‘ The question of arming the slaves,’’ in American historical 
review, 18: 295 ff. For accounts of the use of negroes as soldiers by the federal gov- 
ernment see John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: a history (New York, 
1890), 6: 440 ff.; Horace Greeley, The American conflict: a history of the great rebel- 
lion in the United States of America, 1860-’64; its causes, incidents and results: in- 


tended to exhibit especially its moral and political phases, with the drift and progress 
of American opinion respecting human slavery from 1776 to the close of the war for 
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but detailed treatment is given only to the final and successful 
effort to adopt this policy. In the present paper it is proposed 


the union (Hartford, 1864-1866), 2: 515 ff.; James F. Rhodes, History of the United 
States from the compromise of 1850 to the final restoration of home rule at the south 
in 1877 (New York, 1904), 4:333 ff.; Military historical society of Massachusetts, 
Proceedings (Boston, 1913), 13: 289 ff.; Thomas W. Higginson, History of the black 
regiments (Boston, 1890); George W. Williams, History of negro troops in the war 
of the rebellion (New York, 1888). 

That President Lincoln was at first very reluctant to interfere with slavery in any 
way or with the status of the slaves and that his expressed intent in using force was 
to compel the speedy return of the ‘‘erring sisters’’ to the federal union is a matter 
of common knowledge. On April 29, 1861, Simon Cameron, the secretary of war, 
presumably with Lincoln’s approval advised one Dodson, a negro, who had tendered 
the services of colored men to serve as soldiers, that ‘‘this Department has no in- 
tention, at present, to call into service . . . any colored soldiers.’’ And on 
August 6, 1862, in reply to a letter of August 5, the secretary of war advised the 
governor of Wisconsin that ‘‘the President declines to receive . . . negroes as 
troops.’’ War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and 
confederate armies (Washington, 1880-1901), third series, 1: 107, 133; 2: 297, 314. 
As time passed, however, Lincoln came to regard the abolition of slavery as one of 


the logical and necessary fulfillments of northern success. After the issuing of the 
emancipation proclamation the use of negroes, slave or free, as soldiers and their 
inclusion in the draft became the accepted policy of the federal government. 

An interesting commentary on the use of negroes as soldiers is to be found in a 
letter dated as late as October 25, 1864, by General W. T. Sherman, written from 
his field headquarters at Gaylesville, Georgia, to Secretary Stanton, apparently in 
reply to a request from Stanton for an expression of opinion. Sherman wrote: ‘‘I 
do not wish to be considered as in any way adverse to the organization of negro 
regiments, further than as to its effects on the white race. . . . If negroes are 
to fight . . . they will not be content with sliding back into the status of slave 
and free negro. I much prefer to keep negroes yet for some time to come in a sub 
ordinate state, for our prejudices, yours as well as mine, are not yet schooled for 
absolute equality. . . . I would use negroes as surplus, but not spare a single 
white man, not one.’’ Jbid., first series, 39: part 3: 428. Sherman was opposed to 
the use of negroes as soldiers, because he felt that conscripted white men might, 
under the draft law, buy negro substitutes. This opposition was consistent and con- 
tinuous. He preferred their use for nonecombatant purposes, such as teamsters, 
laborers, cooks, and the like. IJbid., first series, 39: part 3: 428; third series, 3: 548, 
574; 4: 436, 559, 734; William T. Sherman, Memoirs of General William T. Sherman 
(New York, 1896), 2: 244. On June 26, 1864, he wrote: ‘‘My preference is to make 
this radical change [the use of negroes as soldiers] with natural slowness : 
the great mass of our soldiery must be of the white race and the black troops hook l, 
for some years, be used with caution and with due regard to the prejudices of the 
races.’’ War of the rebellion: official records of the union and confederate armies, 
third series, 4: 454. In Decemver Secretary Stanton visited General Sherman at 
Savannah and one of the matters discussed related to the military use of negroes. 
Stanton favored such action. Sherman says: ‘‘ We discussed the negro question very 
fully,’’ and as a result order number 15, dated January 16, 1865, was issued provid 
ing in great detail for the enlistment of colored troops, giving them ‘‘certain pos 
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not only to discuss this last effort, but also to consider the earlier 
attempts and in particular the first definite proposal, emanating 
from General Patrick Ronayne Cleburne, an Irishman, and an 
officer of the army occupying a responsible and conspicuous po- 
sition. General Cleburne’s proposition was made in January, 
1864, and though at that time it was rejected without considera- 
tion, his plan, practically as outlined and with the full support 
of General R. E. Lee, was finally adopted only after it was too 
late. At the time of making his proposal, General Cleburne was 
in command of a division in General W. J. Hardee’s corps of 
the confederate army of Tennessee and had acquired an enviable 
reputation as an efficient and capable officer and as a gallant and 
daring leader. 

In the beginning of the war some of the more far-seeing and 
less prejudiced southerners conceived of and suggested the use 
of negroes in the confederate armies, but these citizens were, as 
a rule, not large owners of slaves and had little to lose by such 
employment and everything to gain. Generally speaking, the 
white soldiers wanted to do the fighting, preferring to leave the 
drudgery of trench-digging, cooking, and other tasks of a similar 
nature to the negro slaves. In the first months of the war, how- 
ever, numerous offers of the services of negro men were made 
by their masters.’ 

Such service was definitely suggested as early as April 26, 
1861, by C. M. Hubbard of James City county, Virginia, who 
wrote Governor John Letcher of that state suggesting the use 
of negroes in the ‘‘military service,’’ particularly as laborers, 
and also ‘‘in any other way that the safety of the country might 
require.’’* On July 19, 1861, W. S. Turner of Helena, Arkan- 
sas, a fellow townsman of General Cleburne’s, in a letter to L. 
P. Walker, secretary of war at Richmond, wrote for ‘‘myself and 
many others in this district’’ to ascertain if ‘‘we could get negro 
sessory rights to land which afterwards became matters of judicial inquiry and 


decision.’’ Sherman, Memoirs of General William T. Sherman, 2: 249 ff.; Edward 
Robins, W. T. Sherman (American crisis biographies — Philadelphia, [1905]), 262 
ff.; ‘‘Diary and correspondence of Salmon P. Chase,’’ in American historical asso- 
ciation, Annual report, 1902 (Washington, 1903), 2: 347 ff. 

2 Walter L. Fleming, Civil war and reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 1905), 
205. 

3 War of the rebellion: official records of the union and confederate armies, first 
series, 51: part 2: 47. 
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regiments received for the confederate service, officered, of 
course, by white men.’’ Perhaps Cleburne was one of the ‘‘ many 
others.’’ The war department replied August 2, 1861, stating 
that the government was ‘‘not prepared to accept the negro 
regiments tendered’’ as there “is a superabundance of our own 
color tendering their services.’’* On June 28, 1861, the general 
assembly of the state of Tennessee proposed an act (passed 
September 3, 1861) authorizing the governor ‘‘to receive into 
military service all free male persons of color between the ages 
of 15 and 50.’’* The Virginia legislature as early as February 
4, 1862, was engaged in the consideration of a bill to enroll all 
the free negroes in the state for military service in the armed 
forces of the confederacy. The measure was considered favor- 
ably, but no action was taken. In this connection it is also 
interesting to note that a regiment of free negroes (the ‘‘ Native 
Guards’’) organized in April, 1861, was mustered into the ser- 
vice of the state of Louisiana and was used, on occasions, until on 
March 24, 1862, it was ordered to report to Major-General J. L. 
Lewis for use in the defenses of New Orleans.’ These troops 
remained on duty in New Orleans, and upon the capture of the 
city by the federal forces under General B. F. Butler in May, 
1862, they became a part of the spoils of war; on September 
27, 1862, they were mustered into the federal service. Later 
four other negro regiments were organized in the Louisiana 
department.* In November, 1862, certain mulattoes of Mobile 
whose ancestors were made free by the treaties with France in 
1802, were, at their own request, enlisted for the defense of Mo- 
bile by the authorization of the Alabama legislature and a year 
later, at the urgent request of General D. H. Maury, were re- 

4 Ibid., fourth series, 1: 482, 529. 

5 Ibid., fourth series, 1: 409; Greeley, The American conflict, 2: 521. 

6 Ibid., 2: 522; American annual cyclopaedia and register of important events 
(New York, 1862-1875), 1864, p. 202. 

7 War of the rebellion: official records of the union and confederate armies, fourth 
series, 1: 1020; Greeley, The American conflict, 2: 522. 

8 War of the rebellion: official records of the union and confederate armies, first 
series, 15: 556, 559; ibid., fourth series, 1: 625, 1020; Nicolay and Hay, Abraham 
Lincoln, 6: 449 ff.; Private and official correspondence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, 
during the period of the civil war, edited by Jesse A. Marshall ({ Norwood, Mass.,| 
1917), 2: 209, 270, 328, 400, 418; ‘‘ Diary and correspondence of Salmon P. Chase,’’ 
in American historical association, Annual report, 1902, 2: 311 ff. 
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ceived into the confederate service as heavy artillery, though 
the secretary of war, James A. Seddon, did not favor the trans- 
fer.® 

After the first suggestions failed the matter seems to have 
been dropped and does not appear to have come up again until 
August, 1863, when W. C. Micon of Florida proposed the draft- 
ing of slaves for military service. The matter was at the time 
considered premature and inadvisable and so was dropped."’ 
About this time (July 25, 1863) some of the most prominent 
officers of the confederate army of Tennessee then in camp about 
Chattanooga, Cleburne among them, had earnestly petitioned 
the Richmond authorities to take prompt steps for the recruit- 
ment of the army by reduction of exemptions from the draft 
and by the return of the great number of extra-duty men to the 
ranks, but no proposal for enlisting and arming the slaves was 
then made.*' On August 29, 1863, the Alabama legislature peti- 
tioned President Davis recommending the propriety of consider- 
ing the employment of slaves as soldiers, but no action was taken. 
On November 11, 1863, the matter was again suggested but the 
idea was rejected.’? That the confederate authorities were com- 
ing to recognize the military value of negroes as soldiers is indi- 
cated by the discussion of their use in the federal armies in the 
annual report for the year 1863 of the confederate secretary of 
war."* 

On December 8, 1863, President Davis in his annual message 
to congress urged the employment of negroes as wagoners, 
cooks, nurses, and laborers on fortifications and government 
works. The suggestion was taken up by the house on December 
11 and by the senate on December 30. The result was a bill 
which was passed by the house on February 1, 1864, after a 
month’s consideration, promptly amended by the senate and 
then passed by both houses of congress and signed by the presi- 
dent on February 17, 1864. This bill, which was an act to ‘‘in- 

9 Fleming, Civil war and reconstruction in Alabama, 86; War of the rebellion: 
official records of the union and confederate armies, fourth series, 1: 1088; 2: 94, 197. 

10 Pierce Butler, Judah P. Benjamin (American crisis biographies — Philadelphia, 
1906), 349. 

11 War of the rebellion: official records of the union and confederate armies, fourth 
series, 2: 671. 

12 [bid., fourth series, 2: 767, 947. 

13 Jbid., fourth series, 2: 998. 
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crease the efficiency of the army by the employment of free ne- 
groes and slaves,’’ provided for their use in accordance with 
the suggestions of President Davis.’* This act was the first 
definite move in the direction of authorizing the use of negroes 
in a military way. 

At the time Davis made his suggestion, the military situation 
of the confederacy was making it plain that some new sources 
of man-power must be discovered and utilized. After the dis- 
astrous operations in the fall of 1863, which culminated in the 
loss of Chattanooga, the western army of Tennessee had become 
so weakened in numbers that additions to its strength were 
necessary if the federal advance in the spring was to be sue- 
cessfully opposed. Desertions to join the cavalry and to avoid 
reénlisting,’® straggling, and the constant detailing of able-bodied 
men in the ranks to miscellaneous non-military duties were play- 
ing havoe with the army. It was known that Grant and Sherman 
were gathering together a great army that should be able, by 
sheer weight of numbers, to fight its way south from Chatta- 
nooga, take Atlanta, and destroy the confederate army opposing 
it. Lee in Virginia had suffered heavy losses in his Pennsyl- 
vania campaign in the preceding summer and was exerting every 
effort to gather together sufficient men to enable him to keep the 
federal army out of Richmond. It therefore became a matter of 
paramount importance for the confederate authorities to con- 
sider how best to prepare to meet the impending spring drives 
in Virginia and northern Georgia. 

In the western army, despite the appeals that were made for 
the reénlistment for the duration of the war of the three-year 
men whose terms were expiring, the response was slow and 
many men absented themselves to visit their homes.’® Even as 
late as March 23, 1864, less than fifty per cent of Hardee’s corps 
had reénlisted, and many other organizations were little if any 
better.*7. The greater part of General Cleburne’s command was 
from Arkansas and Texas, and the Mississippi river, guarded 

14 Journals of the confederate congress (Washington, 1904), 3: 446, 496, 567, 
655, 677, 741, 794; 5: 522; 6: 507, 567, 720 ff., 815; American annual cyclopaedia, 
1864, pp. 202, 209. 

15 War of the rebellion: official records of the union and confederate armies, first 
series, 32: part 2: 604. 


16 Jbid., first series, 34: part 2: 630. 
17 Ibid., first series, 34: part 3: 670. 
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by the federal forces, formed an impenetrable barrier to free 
communication. Many of the men were anxious for word from 
home and oft-repeated reports had come to them of cruelties 
practiced on the resident population. Every instinct of man- 
hood called on them to return home. Cleburne, always a man 
of warm sympathies, felt profoundly the extent of the sacrifice 
these men were called upon to make, but he set high above all 
else the achievement of southern independence. Adapting him- 
self to the peculiar conditions of a volunteer soldiery and laying 
aside, for the moment, his official status as commander, he ap- 
pealed to his men as a man and a comrade to give up everything 
and stand by cause and country. So successful was he in inspir- 
ing his men with his own high purpose and exalted patriotism 
that his division reénlisted almost to a man.’* Later the con- 
federate congress passed an act retaining the three-year men in 
service, but those whose terms had expired and who had not re- 
enlisted had become scattered and the moral effect of voluntary 
reénlistment was lost in those commands where the response 
had not been fortheoming.”® 

Cleburne, taking note of the deplorable state in which the 
western army found itself, set about to discover a way to fill up 
the rapidly-thinning ranks. To add to the slow response of the 
men in reénlisting, lax enforcement of the draft laws had-created 
a situation that was not only unfair, but fraught with many dan- 
gers. To obtain the needed men, one untouched source of re- 
cruitment for military service seemed to recommend itself. Over 
one half million able-bodied negro slaves were doing duty as 
cooks, teamsters and the like, thus replacing white men who 
could be assigned to the army, but no negroes had been armed 
and trained as soldiers. General Cleburne, fully comprehending 
the disproportion in the military resources of the north and 
south, was among the first forcibly to point out the efficacy of 
employing negroes as soldiers. 

President Davis, recognizing the fact that many confederate 
disasters and incomplete successes were in large measure due 
to the lack of sufficient military forces, had ordered (Decem- 


18 Ninety per cent of those present for duty came forward; of the whole command, 


present and absent, sixty per cent reénlisted. Southern historical society papers, 
31: 158. 


19 Ibid.; Journals of the confederate congress, 3: 765 ff. 
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ber 8, 1863) that the armies be increased by bringing back, all 
men improperly absent, by forbidding draft substitutes, by put- 
ting in the ranks all hospital and train details and able-bodied 
men doing duty as wagoners, cooks, nurses, and the like.’ Cle- 
burne, however, maintained that even if these available sources 
were drained to the utmost and if all exempts below eighteen 
and above forty-five, capable of bearing arms, were conscripted 
and called into the army, the relief would be only temporary and 
would ‘‘leave us twelve months hence in the same perdicament 
[sic] we are in now.’’ Under the existing conditions he main- 
tained that ‘‘through lack of system the fruits of our struggles 
have invariably slipped away from us and left us nothing but 
long lists of dead and mangled. . . . Our soldiers can see no 
end to this state of affairs except our own exhaustion : 
[and] as between loss of independence and the loss of slavery”’ 
he assumed ‘‘that every patriot would freely give up the lat- 
oa 

In the latter part of December, Cleburne’s staff noted that he 
was for several days deeply preoccupied in writing. Finally, his 
work finished, he called his staff together and read them his 
manuscript, which was nothing less than an elaborate argument 
advocating the use of negroes as soldiers in the southern ar- 
mies.” The response was not wholly encouraging. These offi- 
cers, while recognizing the necessity for some new source of 
recruiting and appreciating the force of the arguments ad- 
vanced, yet doubted the expediency of the public proposal of a 
policy so radical by an officer of prominence. Efforts were made 
to dissuade Cleburne by pointing out to him the fact that his 
chances for promotion would probably be destroyed and that 
his proposal would raise a storm of protest and indignation 
against him. But Cleburne was not to be dissuaded. He felt 
that there was a crisis upon the south and was convinced that it 
could be best averted or ameliorated by the prompt execution 
of his proposal and, feeling so, he considered it his duty to bring 
the matter forcibly to the attention of the Richmond authorities. 
He considered that, with reasonable and careful drilling and 

20 Tbid., 3: 4467. 

21 War of the rebellion: official records of the union and confederate armies, first 


series, 52: part 2: 686 ff. 
22 Ibid. 
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with competent officers, negroes would make brave, efficient, and 
reliable soldiers; he declared that, though he would with great 
reluctance give up the command of his splendid division, he was 
yet willing to do so and would cheerfully undertake the organi- 
zation and drilling of a negro division should his plan be 
adopted.** 

Under his instructions a fair copy of his original draft was 
made and read to the members of his personal staff for com- 
ment and criticism. One of them, Major Calhoun Benham, 
strongly dissented from the views expressed and proposed to 
write a reply in opposition. The division brigadiers were then 
called together, and they almost unanimously approved of and 
signed the document.” 

In order to present the plan to the army, General Cleburne, 
through his corps commander, General W. J. Hardee, sent an in- 
vitation to the general officers of all grades, including the com- 
manding general, Joseph E. Johnston, and all the regimental 
commanders to assemble at army headquarters. On January 
2, 1864, General Johnston issued an order to his subordinate 
officers to assemble at his headquarters at 7 p. m.** At the ap- 
pointed hour all the generals of the army, except General B. F. 
Cheatham, had assembled at the designated place. General 
Johnston, who presided, then requested General Hardee to ex- 
plain the unannounced object of the meeting, which Hardee did 
by simply stating that General Cleburne had, with great care, 
prepared a paper on an important subject which he desired to 
read to the officers of the army.” Cleburne then presented his 
proposal. 

After deseribing the straits in which the confederacy then 
found itself, because of its long inability to raise and maintain 
armies sufficient to overcome the federal forces, Cleburne went 
on to say that ‘‘in this state of things it is easy to understand 

23 Irving A. Buck, Cleburne and his command (New York, 1908), 211; Southern 
historical society papers, 31: 215. 

24 Jbid., 31: 216; Buck, Cleburne and his command, 213; War of the rebellion: 
official records of the union and confederate armies, first series, 52: part 2: 593. 

25 Ibid., first series, 52: part 2: 595; John W. Du Bose, General Joseph Wheeler 
and the army of Tennessee (New York, 1912), 256; William M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, 
bishop and general (New York, 1915), 2: 342. 


26 Jbid., 2: 341; War of the rebellion: official records of the union and confederate 
armies, first series, 52: part 2: 598. 
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why there is a growing belief that some black catastrophe is not 
far ahead of us, and that unless some extraordinary change is 
soon made in our condition we must soon overtake it.’’ He re- 
cited an account of past disasters, referred to present conditions 
and to the inevitable future, and then went on to point out that 
unless prompt means were adopted, inevitable disaster would 
surely follow. This ‘‘extraordinary change’’ proposed was, of 
course, nothing less than ‘‘that we retain in service for the war, 
and that we immediately commence training, a large reserve of 
the most courageous of our slaves; and further, that we guar- 
antee, within a reasonable time, freedom to every slave in the 
South who shall remain true to the Confederacy in this war.’’* 

Cleburne pointed out the danger of subjugation unless the mili- 
tary situation could be more nearly equalized, with all its at- 
tendant humiliation and loss and with the probability of the 
accusation of perversion of the aims of the southern cause from 
a fight for a principle and an ideal to a desire to keep the negro 
in his state of slavery. Slavery had become a military weak- 
ness to the confederacy, because of the willingness of slaves in 
occupied territories to enlist for bounty and emancipation, there- 
by swelling the ranks of the enemy. The enemy had three 
sources of supply for recruiting his forces: ‘‘his own motley 
population, the slaves of Southerners and Europeans, whose 
hearts are fired with a crusade against us by fictitious pictures 
of slavery.’’ England and France could not help the south with- 
out helping slavery. Emancipation of the slaves and their 
wholesale enlistment in the confederate armies would ‘‘strip 
the enemy of foreign sympathy and assisstance [sic] and trans- 
fer them to the South; will dry up two of his three sources of re- 
eruiting; it will take from his negro army the only motive it ean 
have to fight against the South. . . . The necessity for more 
fighting men is upon us. We can only get a sufficiency by mak- 
ing the negro share the danger and hardship of the war. If we 
arm him and train him and make him fight for the country, 
every consideration of principle and policy demands that we 
shall set him and his whole race, who side with us, free. eg 
Satisfy the negro that if he faithfully adheres to our standard 
during the war he shall receive his freedom and that of his race; 


27 Ibid., first series, 52: part 2: 586 ff. 
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give him as an earnest of our intentions such immediate immuni- 
ties as will impress him with our sincerity and be in keeping with 
his new condition; enroll a portion of his class as soldiers of the 
Confederacy and we change the race from a dread menace to a 
position of strength.’’ Such action, besides depriving the north 
of the moral and material aid ‘‘due to the bitter prejudices of 
foreign nations against slavery . . . would strike dead all 

fanaticism, cut away from its negro army the only ma- 
terial it could have to fight against the South,’’ and ‘‘instantly 
remove all the vulnerability, embarrassment and inherent weak- 
ness which result from slavery.’’** 

In conclusion, General Cleburne referred to the adaptability 
of the negro as displayed in the federal armies and else- 
where, saying that ‘‘If they can be made to face and fight bravely 
against their former masters, how much more probable is it that 
with the allurement of a higher reward, and led by those mas- 
ters, they would submit to discipline and face dangers?’’ He 
considered that negroes accustomed to obedience from youth 
would, under the leadership of their masters, make even better 
soldiers for the south than they had proved to be, under differ- 
ent principles of organization, for the north. He insisted that 
it was the duty of the southern people to waive considerations 
of property and prejudices of caste and bring to their aid this 
powerful auxiliary, as, in case of final defeat, they would lose 
both. 

General Cleburne presented his case with great ability and 
with clearness and eloquence. Taking the assembled officers by 
surprise, the proposal created a profound sensation; as the meet- 
ing dissolved wide differences of opinion developed. <A favorite 
officer, Major-General W. H. T. Walker, a Georgian, announced 
his condemnation on the spot and characterized the proposal as 
incendiary. General Johnston and General Hardee seemed to 
agree with Cleburne’s proposal, but expressed no opinion, and 
much to Cleburne’s disappointment General Johnston, though 
favorably disposed in the matter, declined to forward the paper 
to the war department on the ground that it was more a political 
than a military matter.” 


28 War of the rebellion: official records of the union and confederate armies, first 
series, 52: part 2: 586 ff. 

29 Du Bose, General Joseph Wheeler and the army of Tennessee, 257; Buck, Cle- 
burne and his command, 213; Southern historical society papers, 31: 158, 217. 
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Major Calhoun Benham, a member of Cleburne’s staif, who 
had had an opportunity of examining the paper before its pre- 
sentation at the meeting, read a dissenting opinion. Major- 
General J. Patton Anderson, a Floridian, wrote at once to his 
friend, Lieutenant-General Leonidas Polk, then absent in Mis- 
sissippi, bitterly resenting the suggestion and characterizing it as 
an ‘‘unnecessary and disgraceful surrender of the whole ques- 
tion at issue.’’ He urged General Polk to interfere lest ‘‘the 
South . . . listen to the voices of those who would ask her 
to stultify herself’’ by entertaining such a proposition. He did 
not feel that the condition of the confederacy required resort to 
such radical and unheard-of measures.” Because of the press 
of official business, General Polk’s reply was delayed and, if 
made, no record of it has been found. Soon after the meeting 
General Walker wrote to General T. C. Hindman, one of the 
division commanders present at the meeting, asking for a writ- 
ten expression of opinion and a statement of his position.” 
Hindman in his reply, dated January 9, 1864, refused to discuss 
the matter except on order of the government, maintaining that 
such a course would conflict ‘‘with a distinct agreement of pri- 
vacy among the officers consulted by General Cleburne.’’** The 
next day General Walker wrote General Cleburne, stating that 
the paper was of such a dangerous (‘‘incendiary’’) character 
that he felt it his duty (General Johnston having refused to do 
so) to report the matter to President Davis. He requested Cle- 
burne to furnish him with a copy of the memorial together with 
an avowal of its authorship. Cleburne at once complied with 
both these requests. Walker then applied to General John- 
ston for permission to send the memorial through the proper 
official channels; this authority was declined by General John- 
ston ‘‘for reasons satisfactory to himself.’’ General Walker 
then forwarded the memorial directly to President Davis.” 

Communication with Richmond was slow and uncertain. Gen 
eral Cleburne was naturally somewhat anxious as to the final 

30 War of the rebellion: official records of the union and confederate armies, first 
series, 52: part 2: 598. 

31 Jbid., first series, 52: part 2: 593. 

32 Tbid., first series, 32: part 2: 537. 
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outcome of the affair, though he had no regrets and was con- 
vinced of the propriety of his course and of the efficacy of the 
plan proposed. He felt that the worst that could happen to him 
would be a court-martial and dismissal, in which case he would 
at once enlist in his old regiment, the fifteenth Arkansas in- 
fantry, then assigned in his division.** Finally, however, after 
some weeks, the paper was returned, endorsed by President 
Davis substantially as follows: ‘‘While recognizing the patri- 
otic motives of its distinguished author, I deem it inexpedient, 
at this time, to give publicity to this paper and request that it 
be suppressed.’’** Upon receipt of this information General 
Cleburne directed that all copies of the memorial be destroyed 
except the one returned from Richmond. This copy was sub- 
sequently captured and burned during the Atlanta campaign 
and none were thought to be in existence. In 1897, however, 
Major Calhoun Benham died and among his effects was discov- 
ered the copy of the memorial given him previous to the meeting 
and afterwards retained in his possession.* 

President Davis’ request that Cleburne’s memorial ‘‘be sup- 
pressed’’ coincided with other opinions expressed at the time. 
General Patton Anderson, in his letter to General Polk, wrote 
that ‘‘If this thing is once openly proposed to the army, its 
total disintegration will follow in a fortnight, and yet to speak 
and work in opposition to it is an agitation of the question 
scarcely less to be dreaded. . . . It will bring down the uni- 
versal indignation of the Southern people upon the head of at 
least one of our bravest and most accomplished officers.’’ ** Gen- 
eral Walker in his communication to President Davis stated that 
‘‘the further agitation of such sentiments and propositions would 
ruin the efficiency of our army and involve our cause in ruin and 
disgrace.’’** By order of the president, James A. Seddon, Davis’ 
mouthpiece and secretary of war, wrote to General Johnston in 
vigorous denunciation and ‘‘deeply deprecated . . . the agi- 
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tation,’’ saying that the paper must ‘‘be suppressed, discussion 
of it forbidden and the press denied circulation’’ of it. General 
Johnston, in a circular letter to those present at the meeting, 
dated January 31, 1864, and which was essentially a quotation 
of Seddon’s remarks, communicated these views, stating that 
‘‘the measures advocated . . . are considered too little ap- 
propriate for consideration in military circles. . . . Such 
views can only jeopard, among the states and people, unity and 
harmony,’’ at the same time advising Seddon of his action.” 

These sentiments were undoubtedly, at the time, those of most 
of the general officers present and also of a large portion of the 
rank and file.” These men entered the war far less with a de- 
sire for a separate government than for the right to manage 
their own affairs; and while their individual preferences un- 
doubtedly favored the ultimate freeing of the negro, they re- 
garded this as a step belonging exclusively to themselves, by 
states, and one in which they should be free to act without out 
side, that is, governmental, dictation or interference. The com- 
mercial aspect of emancipation was, to them, the least element in 
the problem of slavery. Many felt that the adoption of the pro- 
posed plan would have taken the very core out of the principle 
for which they were fighting.” 

It has been stated that Cleburne’s plan contemplated the in 
termingling in the ranks of the blacks with the whites in order 
to give moral support to the negro soldiers; and this plan of 
intermingling has been characterized as ‘‘the grave and insupet 
able objection’’ to Cleburne’s proposal —a proposal which inci 
dentally cost him his well-earned and deserved promotion to fill 
the vacancy made by the death of Lieutenant-General Leonidas 
Polk during the Atlanta campaign, on June 14, 1864."° It is not 
apparent from an examination of Cleburne’s memorial, how 
ever, that he contemplated any such scheme. Common sense 
would have told him that any such organization taken in con 
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nection with his proposal, involving as it did a radical departure 
from the accepted policy, would be only adding insult to injury. 
His plan failed to receive consideration because the government 
and the public were not yet convinced of the need for its adop- 
tion. A spring campaign was about to be inaugurated in Vir- 
ginia and Georgia and far-reaching and favorable results were 
anticipated. Public opinion and inborn prejudice were against 
the adoption of any policy involving such extensive economic 
and social readjustments, and hopes for an early and conclusive 
victory were still illusions that conjured the public and govern- 
ment imaginations to the exclusion of hard and irrefutable facts. 

In spite of all precautions, news of Cleburne’s plan escaped 
camp and made a profound impression throughout the confed- 
eracy. Slaveholders and non-slaveholders alike were in general 
violently opposed to the measure on the ground that they were 
not fighting for the perpetuation of slavery, but for the right to 
manage their own affairs. They held to the old democratic 
tradition of state rights government and many of them felt that 
if President Davis favored such a scheme as that proposed they 
would abandon the fight and return to the federal union on any 
terms. Some contended that if the plan was adopted, the econ- 
federacy would, in fact, become a recruiting agent for the fed- 
eral armies and that the plan would fail because the negroes 
would not support it—Zinstead they would turn their guns 
against their former masters.** 

Cleburne entertained no such doubts. He felt that the gen- 
eral sentiment of the world was against the confederacy on the 
question of slavery and that southerners could look nowhere 
for active sympathy and support unless some workable solution 
of the question was reached. A foreigner by birth and eduea- 
tion, he naturally had a cosmopolitan rather than a purely nar- 
row and local viewpoint. In a letter written to his brother 
Robert in April, 1861, Cleburne had said: ‘‘I hope to see the 
Union preserved by granting the South the full measure of her 
constitutional rights,’’ and on May 7, 1861: ‘‘I am with the 
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South in life or in death, in victory or in defeat, I never owned a 
slave and care nothing for them, but these people have been my 
friends and have stood by me on all oceasions.’’** In common 
with many Irish immigrants he believed that slavery, in itself, 
was wrong and that steps should be taken looking towards its 
gradual abolition. He believed that neither the circumstances 
of the country nor the capacity, character, and training of the 
negroes suited them for sudden emancipation, but he was, never- 
theless, in favor of gradual and prudent abolition and the final 
extinction of an institution which he felt to be the cause of grave 
social injury and a fruitful source of political trouble. He based 
his stand, however, on the fundamental principles of state sov- 
ereignty. Though he did not feel that the abolition of slavery 
was, in itself, worth the torrents of blood that had been shed 
in its accomplishment, he yet weleomed President Lincoln’s 
emancipation proclamation. This feeling, however, did not in 
any way affect his loyalty to the confederacy nor compromise 
his position, for he had taken sides not to perpetuate the institu- 
tion of slavery but to vindicate and uphold the doctrine of state 
rights.* 

It may be seriously doubted whether Cleburne’s plan, had it 
been adopted at the time of its suggestion, would have been sue- 
cessful. Realizing that it would require time to secure the ap 
proval of the people and of congress and to gather together and 
train the authorized levies, Cleburne pointed out at the time of 
his presentation of the proposition that if any favorable action 
was to be taken, it should be taken promptly ; the plan, he thought, 
should be presented to the public and should be ‘‘urged earnestly 
by every man who believes in its efficiency.’’ He further stated: 
‘‘Negroes will require much training; training will require time 
and there is danger that this concession to common sense may 
come too late.’’** Some years afterward General J. B. Hood 
wrote: ‘*He [Cleburne] was a man of equally quick perception 
and strong character and was, in one respect, in advance of our 
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people. He possessed the boldness and wisdom to earnestly advo- 
cate . . . the freedom of the negro and enrollment of the 
young and able-bodied men of that race. This stroke of policy 
and additional source of [military] strength would, in my opin- 
ion, have given us our independence.”’ *’ 

Throughout the year 1864 the proposition of using negroes 
as soldiers was a matter of general talk and in some quarters 
there was bitter opposition.** The fall of Atlanta, the deadlock 
in Virginia, the permanent splitting in half of the confederacy 
on the line of the Mississippi and the imperative necessity for 
recruits focused public and official attention on this absorbing 
question. The matter was discussed in the army and at home 
around troubled firesides. Like a black cloud, it hung over all 
confederate thought of the war. Letters written from the 
trenches at Petersburg and from the armies in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee show that it was debated by the soldiers, and the intense 
repugnance which the idea inspired in some minds was shown 
by the threats to leave the ranks if the slaves were armed and 
enrolled as soldiers. The idea of negro soldiers became one of 
the burning questions of the hour and helped to focus the violent 
anti-Davis movement which was the conspicuous event of De- 
cember, 1864, and January, 1865.*° 

In a letter dated September 26, 1864, to J. A. Seddon, secre- 
tary of war, Governor Henry W. Allene of Louisiana, who had 
served as a general officer in Virginia under ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jack- 
son, wrote: ‘‘The time has come for us to put in the army every 
able-bodied negro man as a soldier. Congress should, at the 
coming session, take action in this most important question. .. . 
I would free all able to bear arms and put them in the field at 
once. . . . They will make much better soldiers with us 
than against us.’’ © 
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On October 13, 1864, the governors of the two Carolinas, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Mississippi formally met at Augusta, Geor- 
gia, to discuss among other matters the question of enlisting the 
slaves in the army. The meeting passed a resolution of sym 
pathy with Cleburne’s memorial. Governor T. H. Watts of Ala 
bama, however, who for two years had been attorney-general in 
the president’s cabinet, was not present, having been suddenly 
called home before action was taken by his associate governors. 
When the Alabama general assembly met in November, Gov- 
ernor Watts informed the body of the action of the Augusta 
meeting and of his unqualified condemnation of the resolution. 
He could discover no emergency of the confederacy calling for 
emancipation of the slaves and their enrollment in the armies 
of the confederacy.” 

At the time of Governor Watts’ optimistic statements, the 
general assembly was in great straits for money to feed the desti 
tute families of soldiers. Hood had evacuated Atlanta and had 
begun his wrecking career in Tennessee, and General Lee in 
Virginia was hard put to it in fending off Grant’s repeated and 
steadily more forceful blows against the army defending Rich 
mond. Governor Watts, it should be said, had come to his-of- 
fice from President Davis’ cabinet with the views of that cabinet 
and of the chief executive regarding this question as an essential 
part of his mental equipment. 

As the year 1864 drew to a close the situation and the outlook 
for the confederacy became steadily more desperate. Some plan 
of reénforeement had to be formed in order to fill the rapidly 
thinning ranks. Sherman was advancing through Georgia to the 
sea and Lee, miles away from his base, was facing Grant, with 
his daily increasing forces, in a forlorn hope. No aid could be 
expected from Europe as long as the perpetuation of slavery 
seemed to be one of the consequent results of confederate sue 
*? A variety of schemes, not excepting a dictatorship, 
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merged gradually into the absorbing ‘‘last ditch’’ question: 
‘*Shall we arm the slaves?’’ There was widespread anxiety on 
the subject. The Journal of the confederate congress, the Offi- 
cial records of the union and confederate armies, newspaper 
files, and personal memoirs and recollections all confirm the tra- 
dition that the subject was generally discussed, with widely 
rarying opinions, during this last winter of confederate history. 
The question parted itself into three distinct alternatives: 
Should the slaves be given arms under any circumstances? If 
used as soldiers, should they be promised emancipation? Should 
action be taken by the confederate government or should the 
matter be acted upon by each state government individually? 
The question was further complicated by the popular suspicion 
that the president was aiming at a dictatorship, for had he not 
asked for a suspension of the writ of habeas corpus? * 

After the return of President Davis from his tour of observa- 
tion and inspection, which included a visit to Hood’s army at 
Palmetto, Georgia, in the last week of September, 1864, he seems 
to have begun to realize that new and more drastie steps for 
recruiting the armed forces of the confederacy were necessary, 
but he was not yet prepared to recommend the use of slaves as 
soldiers. In his message to the confederate congress of Novem- 
ber 7, 1864, he said: ‘‘I must dissent from those who advise a 
general levy and arming of the slaves for duty as soldiers. Un- 
til our white population shall prove insufficient for the armies 
we require and can afford to keep in the field, to employ as a 
soldier, the negro, . . . would scarcely be deemed wise or 
advantageous by any and this is the question now before us. 
But should the alternative ever be presented of subjugation or 
of the employment of the slaves as soldiers, there seems no rea- 
son to doubt what should be our decision.’’** Mr. Davis had 
suggested (November 7, 1864) that slaves ‘‘might be advan- 
tageously employed as laborers’’ to the extent of 40,000 men, 
but ‘‘beyond this limit and these employments it does not seem 
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to me desirable, under existing circumstances, to go.’’*’ Though 
the president was coming to realize the extreme gravity of the 
situation and was cautiously feeling his way, he was not yet 
committed to public advocacy of the use of negroes as soldiers. 
His secretary of war could see no emergency. On September 
29, 1864, ‘‘A Native Georgian’’ had written him from Augusta, 
Georgia, suggesting the use of negroes as soldiers and on Oc- 
tober 6 Seddon endorsed his reply saying in substance that such 
a radical departure from previous policy was unnecessary.” 
On November 3, 1864, in his annual report to the president, Sed 
don wrote: ‘‘My own judgment does not yet either perceive 
the necessity or approve the policy of employing slaves , 
as soldiers’’; continuing later to discuss the illegality of any 
move in this direction.” 

On November 7, 1864, W. G. Swan of Virginia introduced a 
resolution into the house setting forth the statement ‘‘That in 
the judgment of this House no emergency now exists or is likely 
to occur . . . which demands that negroes shall be placed 
in service as soldiers in the field.’’** This resolution may have 
been drawn to forestall President Davis’ remarks in his annual 
message of the same date in which he suggested that negroes 
‘‘might be employed as pioneer and engineer laborers’’ to the 
extent of 40,000 men*® and also to put the house on record as 
being opposed to any extensive military use of negroes as sol 
diers. The resolution was deferred to November 10 for consid 
eration before the house.” On November 8 Mr. H. 8S. Foote of 
lennessee introduced a long resolution referring to the use of 
negroes, which among other matters, resolved that ‘* the ‘gen 
eral levy and arming of the slaves for the duty of soldiers’ 
would be inexpedient.’’** On November 10, the day appointed 
for discussion of the resolutions (the meeting was a secret ses 
sion) no record or detailed and definite statement of considera 
tion of these resolutions is found in the journals of the confed 
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erate congress. On the same day, however, a resolution by H. C. 
Chambers of Mississippi, which had been introduced on Novem- 
ber 7, was taken up in which it was stated that ‘‘our citizen sol- 
diers . . . willcontinue a sufficient guaranty of . . . in- 
dependence,’’ and the house ‘‘spent some time’’ considering it. 
The discussion was long and bitter, so long, in fact, that all the 
time of the session was consumed in discussing it and none was 
left in which to consider the resolutions offered by Swan and 
by Foote which were to come up in order of presentation after 
Chambers’ resolution had been disposed of. 

Referring particularly to the employment of negroes as sol- 
diers Chambers said that he was ‘‘ashamed to debate the ques- 
tion. All nature cries out against it. The negro was ordained 
to slavery by the Almighty. Emancipation would be the destruc- 
tion of our political and social system. God forbid that this 
Trojan horse should be introduced among us.’’ Goode of Vir- 
ginia was opposed to the suggested use of the negroes because 
it was ‘‘a confession of weakness to the enemy’’; because he 
thought ‘‘it would end in abolition’’; and because it was ‘‘de- 
grading to our men.’’** This speech seems to have ended the 
discussion, for at 2:15 p. m. the house went into secret session 
to consider a bill reported from the judiciary committee, and 
the resolutions of Swan and Foote do not appear to have been 
again considered.” 

About this time, Judah P. Benjamin, the confederate secretary 
of state, had made up his mind as to the imperative need for 
using slaves as soldiers. He favored the liberation of the slaves; 
he saw two steps which might follow the adoption of such a 
policy and hoped for a third—independence. The first result 
of such a move would, it was hoped, be foreign recognition of 
the confederacy. The second was the liberation of the negroes 
on condition of their enlistment in the army and fighting to the 
close of the war. It was hardly doubted that the blacks would 
fight for their freedom and if they did not prove as courageous 
as the veteran white soldiers, they could, at least, be distrib- 
uted among them for the necessary moral support and example. 
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Benjamin, however, found it difficult to convince President Davis 
that such a radical step was necessary or that the plan could be 
made effective and it was only when backed by the great force 
of General Lee’s tacit approval, later expressed in writing, of 
the plan and the increasingly desperate situation in which the 
government found itself that the president was at last prevailed 
on to give his official approval. 

From the early autumn there had been much public discus- 
sion, pro and con, of such a plan, but it was largely speculative 
and general, and several months from the time of its first con- 
sideration elapsed before such a measure became a probability 
and a subject for more than academic argument. The public 
mind had to be brought, by degrees, to the calm and unpreju- 
diced consideration of a reform so radical. It had ‘‘to be deli- 
cately managed to support so great a surprise and to put itself 
on familiar terms with so thorough a change of its traditions 
and old associations.’’® As against the arguments favoring 
such a policy, it was said that the measure would be virtually to 
stake success in the war on the capacity and fidelity of negro 
troops; that they would desert at every opportunity; that the 
white soldiers would refuse to serve with them and that their 
introduction into the army would be the signal of disaffection 
and mutiny ; that the proposed liberation of the slaves to become 
soldiers was to give up one of the most important objects of the 
war; that it would be a confession of weakness; and that it 
would, in effect, be a resort to a low and dishonorable alliance.” 

As the winter passed the agitation gathered force. President 
Davis’ message of November 9, 1864, was interpreted as a 
‘*feeler’’ to take the sense of the country relative to a plan al- 
ready decided upon. The Charleston Mercury, a bitter opponent 
of the president, took it for granted that Davis had already made 
up his mind. Governor William Smith of Virginia, who appears 
to have arrived at the same conclusion, and who spoke favorably 
of the measure, was also sharply criticized.“ The defeat of 
Hood caused a natural increase of interest in all schemes to 
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reénforce the army, and a Richmond correspondent wrote that, 
as a consequence, the question of raising negro troops was re- 
ceiving favorable consideration.” Judah P. Benjamin, himself, 
on December 21, 1864, wrote of the ripening sentiment in favor 
of the use of negroes as soldiers.” But congress was obdurate. 
From January 24 to February 3, 1865, separate resolutions were 
adopted condemning the use of negroes as soldiers. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1865, a resolution was proposed which maintained that 
it was the judgment of the house that this spectre could be laid 
‘*by ceasing to agitate the policy of employing negro troops, a 
measure which has already divided public sentiment and pro- 
duced much despondency.’’™ 

In the meantime, however, pressure of all sorts was being 
brought to bear on the matter. In the state of Virginia this 
proposed revolutionary departure from previous policy was tak- 
en up and made the basis of a political program by its embodi- 
ment in his message to the legislature by Governor William 
Smith, a former general officer in the army. He was explicit on 
the subject of arming the slaves and of giving freedom to those 
who enrolled as soldiers. He added: ‘‘Even if the result were 
to emancipate our slaves, there is not a man who would not 
cheerfully put the negro into the army rather than become a 
slave himself to our hated and vindictive foe. It is, then, simply 
a question of time. Has the time arrived when this issue is 
fairly before us? For my part, standing before God and my 
country, I do not hesitate to say that I would arm such portion 
of our able-bodied slave population as may be necessary, and 
put them in the field, so as to have them ready for the spring 
campaign, even if it resulted in the freedom of those thus organ- 
ized. . . . Can we hesitate, can we doubt, when the question 
is, whether the enemy shall use our slaves against us or we them 
against him; when the question may be between liberty and 
independence on the one hand, or subjugation and utter ruin on 
the other?’’** With their governor as leader for the administra- 
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tion, the Virginians found this issue the absorbing topic of the 
hour. 

General Lee reénforced Governor Smith’s appeal by adding 
his great influence in support of the project. In a letter of 
January 11, 1865, to Andrew Hunter, a senator of the Virginia 
legislature, replying to a request for an expression of opinion, 
he discussed the matter ‘‘with admirable penetration and lu- 
cidity.’’** Though still holding that slavery, under the existing 
social conditions, was the best solution of the race problem in 
the south, he concluded that military necessity compelled its 
abandonment. Negro troops were sorely needed, as the available 
supply of recruits from the white race had practically reached 
the vanishing point; the natural reward of faithful military ser- 
vice must be emancipation, followed, eventually, by the total 
abolition of slavery. He wrote: ‘‘I think . . . we must 
decide whether slavery shall be extinguished by our enemies 
and the slaves used against us, or use them ourselves at the risk 
of the effects which may be produced upon our social institu- 
tions . . . in my opinion, the best means of securing the 
efficiency and fidelity of this auxiliary foree would be to aceom- 
pany the measure with a well-digested plan of gradual and gen- 
eral emancipation. As that will be the result of the continuance 
of the war, and will certainly occur if the enemy succeed, it 
seems to me most advisable to adopt it at once and thereby gain 
all the benefits that will accrue to our cause.’’ ** 

Congress still delayed, but on February 6, the forensic battle 
opened. Moore of Kentucky moved, in the house, to ‘‘inquire 
into the expediency’’ of calling ‘‘into military service ‘ 
able bodied negro men.’’ An attempt to table the motion was 
defeated by a close vote, after which it was referred to the 
committee on military affairs... In February after the 
peace commissioners had returned from their fruitless mis- 
sion to Fort Monroe, at a meeting in the African church in 
Richmond, Judah P. Benjamin, in his last political speech, 
and perhaps voicing the sentiments and wishes of the presi- 
dent, came out strongly in behalf of the policy of emancipat- 
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ing and arming the negroes, saying: ‘‘Let us say to every 
negro who wishes to go into the ranks, on condition of being 
made free, ‘go and fight—you are free.’’’ Whether the 
negroes would make satisfactory soldiers, he was at least 
convinced that ‘‘There is no harm in trying.’’” The next 
day a bill was introduced into the house by E. Barksdale 
of Mississippi ‘‘to increase the military force of the Confederate 
States’’ and having for its object the congressional authorization 
of the employment of negroes as soldiers; it was immediately 
referred to a ‘‘select committee of one (member) from each 
state’’ ‘‘for consideration and report.’’"’ The putting forward 
of Benjamin, who was extremely unpopular and the ‘‘most ob- 
noxious of all [the cabinet],’’ as spokesman for the administra- 
tion, did not help to make matters smoother, but only served to 
irritate congress." Relations between this body and the presi- 
dent were never any too cordial. Resolutions introduced into 
the house, February 15, which pooled a one-third affirmative 
vote, severely censured and condemned Benjamin for his re- 
marks concerning congress and the army,” and on February 13, 
the senate divided evenly on a resolution ‘‘declaring that the re- 
tirement of the Honorable Judah P. Benjamin from the State 
Department, will be subservient to the public interests.’’* It 
seems that it would have been better had some more popular 
and acceptable spokesman been selected to advocate publicly the 
proposed change of policy. 

On February 7, a resolution had been introduced into the sen- 
ate by A. G. Brown of Mississippi ‘‘to take into the military 
service . . . anumber of negro soldiers, not to exceed 200,- 
000 by voluntary enlistment . . . or by conscription’’ and 
providing for ‘‘emancipation . . . in all cases where they 
[the negroes] prove loyal and true to the end of the war.’’ This 
resolution was immediately voted down by a large majority.* 
Three days later a bill to provide for the raising of 200,000 negro 
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troops was introduced.** A week later, February 17, an amend- 
ment empowering the war department to manumit slave sol- 
diers, providing it had the consent of the state in which the 
slaves at the time happened to be, was considered, but after 
some discussion it was postponed indefinitely by the close vote 
of 11 to 10.°* Years afterward Davis made the assertion that 
‘*a chief obstacle’’ to the adoption of this bill was the opposi- 
tion of Senator R. M. T. Hunter of Virginia. Hunter replied 
saying: ‘‘I wish I could have defeated it [‘that ill-starred mea- 
sure’] altogether.’’** And yet Hunter’s influence had to com- 
pete with the known fact that Lee favored arming and freeing 
the negro. 

The introduction of these resolutions and bills into the house 
and senate forced the issue on the three fundamental points in- 
volved. They proposed to arm the slaves; to promise them 
freedom; and to commit the whole matter to the discretion of 
the confederate government. Davis, by this time, was probably 
ready to give his full support to the house resolution, but the 
majority of congress were not so minded.*° 

While the lawmakers hesitated and considered, public opinion, 
which was far in advance of its representatives in congress, 
earnestly urged that immediate action be taken. General Lee 
was behind the measure, but Davis was as yet silent. Benjamin 
wrote Lee (February 11) with regard to the ‘‘necessity for 
instant reénforcement of your army’’ proposing ‘‘that those 
slaves only who might volunteer, should be at once sent to the 
trenches’’ and adding that the proposition had met with ‘‘de- 
cided favor at the meeting”’ in the African church on February 
9. Lee’s opinion was solicited, Benjamin concluding, ‘‘if we 
could get from the army an expression of its desire to be re- 
enforced by such negroes as . . . will volunteer 
the measure will pass without further delay.’’**® This, in fact, 
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seems to have been the generally-accepted opinion of official 
Richmond.” 

On February 16, General Longstreet, commanding the first 
corps of the army of northern Virginia, at Lee’s request issued 
a circular letter to his division commanders, asking them to as- 
certain the opinion of their respective commands regarding the 
proposition; and on February 18, General J. B. Gordon, com- 
manding the second corps of Lee’s army, apparently in answer 
to a similar request from headquarters, advised that ‘‘the offi- 
cers and men of this corps are decidedly in favor of the volun- 
tary enlistment of the negroes as soldiers. But few have been 
found to oppose it.’’** Barksdale had on February 12 also 
written Lee for an opinion in the matter; on February 18 Lee 
replied: ‘‘I think the measure not only expedient but necessary. 
The enemy will certainly use them against us if he can get pos- 
session of them. . . . In my opinion, the negroes ote 
will make efficient soldiers. . . . I think those who are em- 
ployed should be freed. It would be neither just nor wise, in 
my opinion, to require them to serve as slaves.’’** About this 
time President Davis, too, seems to have become reconciled to 
the necessity for the proposed measure. In a letter of February 
21, he wrote: ‘‘It is now becoming daily more evident . . . 
that we are reduced to choosing whether the negroes shall fight 
for us or against us’’ and that all arguments to the contrary 
were ‘‘beside the question.’’ * 

After the failure of the senate resolution of February 7, the 
Virginia legislature took matters into its own hands, at least 
so far as the state of Virginia was concerned. On February 16 
it reported a resolution favoring the use of negroes, which was 
adopted March 4. ‘‘At this time public opinion in favor of 
the measures had hecome almost unanimous among both citi- 
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zens and soldiers.’’** The Virginia legislature took its cue 
from the advice contained in Lee’s statesmanlike and penetrat- 
ing letter to Andrew Hunter of January 11, 1865, in which he 
said: ‘*Considering the relations of master and slave 
I would deprecate any sudden disturbance of that relation unless 
it be necessary to avert a greater calamity to both. 
Whatever may be the effect of our employing negro troops, it 
cannot be as mischievious as . . . [allowing the enemy] to 
convert the able-bodied men among them into soldiers and to 
emancipate all . . . In my opinion the best means of secur- 
ing the efficiency and fidelity of this auxiliary foree would be to 
accompany the measure with a well-digested plan of gradual 
and general emancipation.’’ But he was also of the opinion 
that ‘‘whatever measures are to be adopted, should be adopted 
at once’’ as ‘‘Every day’s delay increases the difficulty. Much 
time will be required to organize and discipline the men.’’™ It 
should be noted that this letter was written January 11, 1865, 
to a member of the Virginia legislature and that it urged imme- 
diate action on that body. No reference is made to congressional 
action and there was then no certainty that the national body 
would act at all. The letter to Barksdale, not the letter just 
quoted, is the one that spurred congress to action." At this 
time (January 11) Lee was considering only what his state might 
do. Virginia took action on March 4, as noted, but made no 
mention of emancipation.” 

It was in this period that Lee rejected a temptation as great 
as was ever presented to a popular leader. Circumstantial 
evidence seems to affirm the tradition that a congressional cabal, 
dissatisfied with Davis and his associates, particuarly Benjamin 
and Seddon, proposed to Lee some such role as that of Crom- 
well and the long parliament. But Lee, arch-idealist that he 
was, preferred for himself, politically speaking, his splendid iso- 
lation at the head of his valiant army. Despite the crisis in 
Virginia politics, induced by the discussion of the measure con- 
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templating the employment of negroes as soldiers, Lee contented 
himself with drawing up his remarkable ‘‘state paper’’ to 
Hunter, leaving the execution or rejection of his program to 
the unembarrassed action of his people.** He was, in fact, ap- 
pointed to the supreme command of the armies of the confed- 
eracy.”” The appointment was to become effective February 6, 
1865, in response to a vote of congress on January 21 empower- 
ing (ordering) Davis to select and appoint a commander-in- 
chief of all the armies of the confederacy, by and with the 
advice (consent) of the senate.“ But Davis had anticipated 
congressional action and the intention of congress to take the 
military control out of his hands. In response to an appeal from 
the Virginia legislature of January 17, Davis, on January 18, 
before the appearance of an editorial in the Richmond Examiner 
which suggested that Lee be invested with ‘‘absolute military 
power to make all appointments and direct campaigns,’’ had 
written to Lee offering him the position.*® The army, the press, 
and the people favored Lee’s supremacy, but Lee absolutely re- 
fused, in any way, to violate his subordination to the presi- 
dent.’ At no time did he stray from the narrow path of duty, 
as he conceived it, to gratify ambition or for personal gain. 
Never did the true character of the man shine forth more brill- 
iantly than in these trying and dispiriting last hours of the con- 
federacy. 

On February 19 a large public meeting in Mobile, Alabama, 
urged the use of negroes as soldiers.** On February 17 the 
superintendent of the Virginia military institute, anticipating 
favorable action by the Virginia legislature, offered the ser- 
vices of the students of that school as instructors for the ne- 
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groes.°? On the other hand, at the meeting of the Georgia legis- 
lature at Macon on February 11, Governor Joseph E. Brown, 
true to form in his constant opposition to President Davis and 
his administration and always a strong defender of slavery, took 
the position that ‘‘when we establish the fact that they [the ne- 
groes] are a military people, we destroy our theory that they 
are unfit to be free, and when we arm them we abandon slav- 
ery.’’*** This, in a nutshell, was the conscious or unconscious 
fundamental objection of all those who opposed the arming of 
the negroes. It raised before them the spectre of equality, with 
all the anticipated dangers and consequences of the changed re- 
lations. To many, it seemed to infer the equality of the negro 
with the white man, whereas it was the very lack of equality 
which was considered by its advocates to be the justification for 
slavery. It was further argued that the arming of the negroes 
‘‘eut under the traditions and theories of three generations in 
the South’’; that it negatived ‘‘the one essential, exclusive ar- 
gument’’ of inequality; that this ‘‘ proposed condition [of mak- 
ing soldiers of negroes] accommodated the fact of the natural 
inferiority of the negro.’’*** The proposed policy was felt to in- 
volve ‘‘a fatal inconsistency’’ not only because to be effective it 
must include emancipation, but because ‘‘If the negro was fit 
to be a soldier, he was not fit to be a slave.’’*” 

On January 8, 1865, Howell Cobb, writing to Seddon, charae- 
terized the use of negroes as soldiers as ‘‘the most pernicious 
idea that has been suggested since the war began,’’ continuing, 
‘vou cannot make soldiers of slaves or slaves of soldiers. 

The day you make soldiers of them is the beginning of the revo 
lution. If slaves will make good soldiers, our whole theory of 
slavery is wrong.’’ To him it was ‘‘a source of deep mortifica 
tion and regret’’ that the proposal had the support of General 
Lee.’ On the other hand, Edmund Harrison, writing from the 
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scene of disaster (Montgomery, Alabama) to Davis, on January 
14, 1865, after discussing Hood’s failure in Tennessee, added: 
‘*Qur resources are yet sufficient, if properly applied, to gain 
our independence . . . Many now think that you were right 
in recommending the placing in the service the able-bodied ne- 
groes in the field. Better to drill them to fight for us than to 
fight against us, which they will be made to do if taken by the 
enemy.’’**’ 

Late in February, Governor Charles Clarke of Mississippi 
telegraphed to the president that ‘‘nothing keeps the negroes 
from going to the enemy but fear of being put into the Federal 
army and if it be attempted to put them in ours, all will run- 
away.’’*** In opposition to this belief is the record of a con- 
versation in the fall of 1864, between General Richard Taylor 
and a negro laborer engaged in constructing fortifications. Gen- 
eral Taylor writes: ‘‘A fine looking negro, who seemed to be a 
leader among his comrades, approached me and said: ‘Thank 
you, Massa General, they give us plenty of good victuals; but 
how you like our work’ (on the fortifications). I replied that 
they had worked very well. ‘If you will give us guns we will 
fight for these works, too. We would rather fight for our own 
white folks than for strangers.’’’"® The extreme attitude of the 
opposition was stated by the Charleston Mercury in the remark 
that ‘‘if the slaves were armed, South Carolina could no longer 
have an interest in prosecuting the war.’’*° 

But to return to congress. The bill (H. R. 367) introduced in- 
to the house on February 10 was, after a parliamentary battle 
over amendments, passed on February 20, two days after Lee 
wrote his reply to Barksdale. It was on the following day, after 
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receiving this bill from the house, that the senate postponed its 
own bill indefinitely."™ 

Why the senate abandoned its own bill and took up the house 
measure is apparent when it is understood that the latter bill 
evaded the constitutional difficulties involved by the inclusion of 
any stated scheme of emancipation. The great discussion in the 
house had ended in the passage of a bill increasing the number 
contemplated to ‘‘300,000 troops, in addition to those subject to 
military service under existing laws . . . to be raised from 
such classes of the population, irrespective of color, in each 
state, as the proper authorities thereof may determine.’’'* But, 
as mentioned, no specific provision for emancipation was in- 
cluded, the act stating explicitly ‘‘that nothing . . . shall 
be construed [in this act] to authorize a change in the relation 
which the said slaves shall bear to their owners, except by con- 
sent of the owners and of the States in which they may re- 
side.’’** The president was authorized to call upon each state 
for its quota under this law. The senate amended the bill by 
providing that the levy in any one state should not exceed twenty- 
five per cent of the state’s slave population. The house adopted 
the amendment and the bill was passed March 9, 1865, twenty- 
seven days after its introduction by Barksdale. 

At this point is encountered, not for the first time, the inex- 
plicable dilatoriness and vacillation of the congress of the con- 
federacy. When every hour was precious congress debated. 
Columbia had gone up in smoke. Hood’s army was a mere sha- 
dow of its former self, weakened in numbers and morale by its 
disastrous winter campaign in Tennessee. Lee’s situation was 
growing desperate. Yet the house bill was kept waiting for fifteen 
days after it was received by the senate. In this period Sher- 
man reached the borders of North Carolina. On January 3, 
1865, an anonymous writer had said that ‘‘Our Congress is 
afraid to move unless they could be assured that the move 
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would be popular.’’*** In February, in spite of the growing 
popular demand for some positive action, in spite of Lee’s un- 
qualified support, and in spite of Davis’ apparent conversion, 
congress was still unconvinced and unwilling to act. A satis- 
factory clue to the actions of the confederate senate may be 
found in the studied opposition of this body to Davis and his 
advisers; in the fact that its members would all have been mate- 
rially affected by the loss of their slaves and property; in the 
conventional delay of all legislative bodies in enacting laws eall- 
ing for radical changes of policy; and in the traditional slowness 
of such bodies to respond to public opinion and to appreciate 
the pressing needs of a military situation. 

Regarding the attitude of the house, it may be said that on 
March 16, after the bill had been passed by the senate and signed 
by Davis, its committee on military affairs, to which had been 
referred that portion of the president’s message of March 13 
relating to military affairs,"* reported, with regard to the pres- 
ident’s accusation of delay in passing the ‘‘negro soldier’’ bill 
until the measure had lost much of its value, that first, the presi- 
dent himself had formed no definite opinion regarding the neces- 
sity for such action, as stated in his message on November 7, 
1864,” and that second, Secretary of War Seddon was equally 
emphatic in his report of November 3, 1864, to the president, in 
which he said that he ‘‘did not either perceive the necessity or 
approve the policy.’’*** It was maintained that ‘‘These solemn 
avowals of deliberate opinion by the President and his War 
Minister’’ were ‘‘never revoked, changed or modified in any 
subsequent message’’ and that congress was thus ‘‘left 
in the position of being compelled to override the judgment of 
these high functionaries upon a subject about which they are 
presumed to be fully informed and not likely to fall into error 
or to delay action.’’"® We may take this statement for what it 
is worth. In the premises, it is an excuse and not a reason. The 
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confederate congress, as was ever the case, consulted its own 
desires first and then proceeded to a consideration of measures 
calculated to promote public safety and welfare. In this matter 
congress did not reflect the people’s wishes, but rather inclined 
to its usual attitude of opposition to the executive branch of the 
government. Without the prestige of Lee’s support the mea- 
sure would undoubtedly have been tabled or lost.“ True to its 
primary and fundamental conception of duty to the state first 
and to the nation afterwards, congress, with the support of Lee’s 
expressed opinion, carefully guarded the authority of the states 
and shut the door against legislative action without state ap- 
proval.** On one point, and that a most vital one, congress did 
depart from the spirit or letter of Lee’s recommendations. It 
did not specifically provide for emancipation in the bill as 
passed, but if it did not do this it at least did not set up any 
obstacles to the future consummation of such a step, leaving the 
whole matter to the individual discretion of the states. Here, 
again, the doctrine of state rights was used to relieve congress 
of responsibility. Throughout the whole matter the fundamental 
sin of congress must always remain its dilatoriness. 

While congress was wrestling with its bill providing for the 
enrollment of slaves as soldiers, Virginia, following General 
Lee’s lead, had on March 6 dealt with the same issue locally and 
reached a conclusion, indicating that in the opinion of this body 
the initiative in legislation with regard to the employment of 
slaves as soldiers should remain with the separate states.’ 
These states, individually, could act in response to the flexible 
extra-legal powers of public opinion without consideration for 
the hampering constitutional difficulties that bound congress and 
without being guided or influenced by the mandates of that body, 
whose function it was to administer laws, not to create condi- 
tions.’** The passage of the government’s measure was hastened 
by these resolutions in the Virginia legislature. They were vir 
tually instructions to the Virginia representatives in the house 
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and senate to get behind the bill and put it through. R. M. T. 
Hunter, senator from Virginia, in the words of Davis ‘‘a chief 
obstacle’’ to the senate bill, had been outspoken in his opposition 
and sincere in his declaration that the central government had 
no power over the institution of slavery, but that it was reserved 
to the states, individually, to decide the whole matter. He re- 
garded the passage of the bill as a ‘‘confession of despair and 
an abandonment of the ground on which we had seceded from 
the old Union. We had insisted that Congress had no right to 
interfere with slavery . . . and that whenever the two races 
were thrown together, one must be master and the other 
slave.’’*** He did not believe that the slave should be freed, 
saying that as long as he was ‘‘free to vote from my own convic- 
tions, nothing can extort it [the approval of the bill] from me.’’ 
He, however, voted for its enactment.’* 

Further delay ensued in the transmittal of the enacted legis- 
lation to the president for approval and signature. On March 
13, Davis wrote Lee that the ‘‘bill [was] received from the Con- 
gress to-day and was immediately signed.’’*** He considered 
that ‘‘The measures for recruiting the army . . . have been 
insufficient’? and urged ‘‘additional legislation.’’*** His con- 
version to the policy of using negroes as soldiers seems to have 
been complete. Jones, in an entry on January 25, 1865, written 
after Lee’s letter to Hunter, asked if it ‘‘can be possible that he 
[Lee] has influenced the president’s mind on this subject.’’ 
There is no evidence that Lee did so except by the influence of 
his opinions as expressed in his letters of January 11, to Hunter, 
and of February 18, to Barksdale. Davis was forced to acqui- 
escence by circumstances and presumably, in some measure, by 
the insistent and repeated advice of Benjamin. The question 
for Davis and his associates from being an economie and poli- 
tical possibility heretofore incapable of conception had become 
a military necessity. The imperative need for recruits to fill 
the rapidly-thinning ranks and for an international status of 
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belligerency resulting from foreign recognition was put forward 
as the logical and fundamental justification for this radical 
change of policy. Davis and Benjamin had reluctantly decided 
on this desperate last measure as the price of confederate suc 
cess, but it came too late to be of any practical value. 

In a caustic message to congress on March 13, in which he 
displayed an impatience with and a reproval of congress for 
its dilatory and apparently indifferent behavior, Davis stated 
that ‘‘much benefit is anticipated from the measure, though far 
less than would have resulted from its adoption at an earlier 
date, so as to afford time for organization and instruction dur- 
ing the winter months,’’?”” 
was largely responsible. 


a delay for which Davis, himself, 


With the passage and acceptance of the act, a departure from 
previous policy ‘‘indicative of that vague desperation : 
which caught at straws and did not have nerve enough to make 
a practical and persistent effort at safety,’’**’ all hopes of re 
viving the war by action of congress faded and disappeared. 
This measure, vast in conception and of profound public inter 
est, was enacted too late to be of any practical benefit and was, 
from a legislative standpoint, an utter failure. Congress de 
clined, from the first, to assume any initiative in the matter and 
only acted under the pressure of public opinion, though not ad 
mitting the necessity, the advisability, or the efficacy of the com 
promise measure finally enacted. ‘‘A dwarfed birth’’ as a 
*‘consequence of the excessive labor of debate,’’ handicapped the 
bill from the first, prevented it from affording any real measure 
of relief, and doomed it to early impotency and failure. It was 
absurdly deficient in the most important provision, that relating 
to emancipation; its wording was ambiguous and its intent 
doubtful.” 

Congress had labored to an ‘‘impotent and ridiculous con 
clusion’’ and had brought forth an ‘‘emasculated’’ measure that 
‘‘studiously set aside the recommendations of General Lee.’’ 

Le negro ‘‘was to be forced to fight for his own captivity.’’?™ 
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In making these criticisms, however, three things must be con- 
sidered —the guessing of congress as to the exact intentions of 
Davis and Benjamin; the reality of state patriotism; and the 
last paragraph of Lee’s letter to Barksdale in which he said: ‘‘I 
think the matter [of emancipation] should be left, as far as 
possible, to the people and the States, who alone can legislate 
as the necessities of their particular service may require.’’** 
Lee wrote as a citizen of Virginia. Because he had concluded 
that emancipation was now the final hope of the south, it does 
not follow that he would have tolerated enactment of it if at- 
tempted by the confederate congress and in defiance of his own 
state. 

With the law as passed it was not reasonable to expect that 
black troops in any numbers could be raised quickly. Still the 
effort was made.*** On March 23, two weeks after the passage 
of the bill, general order number 14, containing instructions for 
the recruitment and organization of negro troops, was issued. 
Though the intent of the act and of the order, prescribing the 
regulations for ‘‘the enlistment of colored persons,’’ is not en- 
tirely clear, the general understanding seemed to be that when 
the negro volunteered as a soldier he became a freedman.’* The 
act empowered the president to ‘‘ask for and accept from the 
owners of slaves’’ the services of such numbers of negroes as 
he saw fit and if a sufficient number were not offered to ‘‘call on 
each State . . . for her quota . . . to be raised from 
such classes of the population, irrespective of color, . . . as 
the proper authorities thereof may determine.’’*** 

General Lee was authorized to organize the slaves ‘‘into com- 
panies, battalions and regiments . . . to be commanded by 
such officers as the President may appoint.’’ No slave was to 
be ‘‘accepted as a recruit unless with his own consent and with 
the approval of his master’’ who would agree to confer ‘‘as far 
Robert E. Lee, 576. For the wording of the act see War of the rebellion: official 
records of the union and confederate armies, fourth series, 3: 1161. 

133 Stephenson, ‘‘The question of arming the slaves,’’ in American histori- 


cal review, 18: 303; MeCabe, Life and campaigns of General Robert E. Lee, 575. 
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as he may, the right of freedman.’’ The act further provided 
that there should be no ‘‘change in the relations’’ of the slave 
to his master ‘‘except by consent of the owners and of the State 
in which they may reside and in pursuance of the laws thereof.”’ 
It should be noted that the wording of the act and of the regula- 
tions contradict each other. The authority of the master to con 
fer the privilege of a freedman on the slave was tantamount to 
emancipation. This authority, however, was hedged about by 
restrictions that practically made it valueless. The wording of 
the act, as it came from congress, was based on political expedi- 
ency; the wording of the regulation, broadening the interpreta- 
tion of the act, was based on military necessity. 

The contemporary newspapers contain advertisements calling 
for negro enlistments and letters ‘‘poured into the [War] De- 
partment . . . asking authority to raise and command’? ne- 
gro troops.*** Though the recruiting order was issued on March 
23, as late as March 27 General Lee wrote the secretary of war 
saying that he had ‘‘been awaiting . . . the order 
for raising and organizing the colored troops”’ stating that ‘‘re- 
cruits may be obtained in Petersburg if suitable persons be em- 
ployed to get them to enlist.’’*** Pollard sarcastically records 
that ‘‘The fruits of this emasculated measure [the act] were 
two companies organized from some negro vagabonds in Rich- 
mond, which were allowed to give balls at the Libby Prison and 
were exhibited in fine, fresh uniforms on Capitol Square, as 
deeoys to obtain sable recruits. But the mass of the colored 
brethren looked on the parade with unenvious eyes and little boys 
exhibited the early prejudices of race by pelting the fine uni- 
forms with mud.’’** This overdrawn picture epitomizes, in a 
sense, the potential value of the act. 

In at least one case a regiment, the forty-ninth Georgia in- 
fantry, petitioned General Lee on March 15 to have its ranks 
filled with conscripted negroes.’® ‘‘A majority of the soldiers 
were probably (with reservations) in favor of the experiment 
of negro soldiers.’’ The opposition came in a great measure 

137 Jones, Rebel war clerk’s diary, 2: 450, 461. 

138 War of the rebellion: official records of the union and confederate armies, 
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from ‘‘the slaveholding interest, in its usual narrow spirit—in 
its old character of a greedy, vulgar, insolent aristocracy’’ which 
determinedly voiced its attitude in the newspapers and before 
congress.’** 

General Lee had urged Davis and Seddon, and later Brecken- 
ridge, to make haste,'** but it was too late. He ‘‘wanted negroes 
in the fall [of 1864] so that they might be trained to their duties 
during the winter months, but congress trifled away the time, 
and the opportunity of making soldiers of the blacks was lost 
forever.’’*** In spite of this fact and notwithstanding the condi- 
tions of the act and the probable difficulties of equipment, steps 
for recruiting the negroes were finally taken and the necessary 
officers designated throughout the southern states yet remain- 
ing unoccupied by the federal forces. The last entry in the offi- 
cial records, dated April 28, 1865, is such an order.*** 

Thus in a little over a year was the proposal as put forth by 
General Cleburne in his memorial adopted in its essentials, but 
with the important and vital omission of any expressed provi- 
sion for emancipation, except ‘‘at the discretion of the owners 
of the slaves and of the states in which they may reside.’”** It 
is probable, however, that, had it been possible to raise any 
number of negro troops, their performance in battle would 
have been such as to have created a strong public sentiment fav- 
oring emancipation. Perhaps the law would have been amended 
to this effect as soon as the fighting qualities of the negro had 
been demonstrated. Their behavior in the federal armies and, 
subsequently, in the armies of the United States, has proved 
beyond a doubt that the negroes, when capably officered, will 
fight to the death in the face of any odds. 

Cleburne did not live to see the consummation of his pro- 
posal, as he was killed in the battle of Franklin, Tennessee, 
November 30, 1864, at the head of his charging division, but he 
did have the satisfaction of knowing of Davis’ conversion to the 

141 Pollard, Southern history of the war, 2: 472. 
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idea, as inferentially deduced from his message to congress on 
November 7, 1864, and of knowing that the matter had been seri 
ously considered and debated in the confederate congress. 

It is not probable that Lee or any of the members of congress 
knew of Cleburne’s plan and of his arguments for its adoption, 
except in a very general way, as no copies of his memorial were 
available at the time the matter was definitely and seriously 
taken up. Cleburne’s plan, however, would naturally have sug 
gested itself to any who gave the matter careful thought and 
who was without preconceived prejudices. Its cornerstone and 
only guaranty of success was the inclusion of a definite provi 
sion for emancipation, in one positive form or another. This 
provision congress failed to include, even though all the weight 
of common sense indicated its inclusion as an essential guaranty 
of the ultimate success of the plan. 

Tuomas Rosson Hay 
PrrrspurG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE OLD NORTHWEST 


Historical work has become so stabilized in the states of the 
old northwest that there is little to chronicle in the way of new 
developments in the organizations that direct historical activi- 
ties. In general, the war had a tendency to shelve all schemes for 
more aggressive archival work, particularly in the matter of 
improved housing facilities. The Illinois centennial memorial 
building at Springfield has been delayed by the war but as exca- 
vation is now well advanced, work should go forward expedi- 
tiously. Historical workers in the state are strongly urging that 
the building be converted into a permanent repository for state 
archives; it will then also furnish quarters for the Illinois state 
historical society and the Illinois state historical library. 

The sixth annual report of the Michigan historical commission 
for 1918 may be found in the Michigan history magazine for Jan- 
uary, 1919. In the upper peninsula of Michigan new societies 
have been formed in Menominee, Mackinac, and Iron counties; 
all these organizations have been urged to gather the perishable 
records of local war activities, especially data about their local 
president called to the colors. The record of a busy year of 
routine work by the State historical society of Wisconsin may 
be found in the Proceedings of the society at its sixty-sixth an- 
nual meeting, held October 24, 1918 (Madison, 1919. 54 p.). The 
society has secured on appropriation of $2,220 more per year 
than heretofore; the annual appropriation beginning July 1, 
1919, will be $63,200. The Beloit historical society has taken 
advantage of the Wisconsin statute on the subject to incorporate 
formally and to enroll as an auxiliary of the state historical 
society; formal organization with one hundred fifty members 
was completed at a meeting on December 18, 1918. The State 
historical society of Wisconsin has recently undertaken an ag- 
gressive membership drive and has added eighty members in a 
period of three months. 

The Annual report of the Chicago historical society for the 
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year ending October 31, 1918 (Chicago, 1919. 147 p.), records 
the various phases of the work of that society. The work of the 
Illinois state historical society is chronicled in its annual Trans 
actions. During the Illinois centennial year this society has 
been occupied largely with the official observance of the centen 
nial, the president of the society and the secretary occupying the 
same relative positions in the Illinois centennial commission. 

The proceedings of the thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Ohio archaeological and historical society at Columbus, Septem- 
ber 25, 1919, may be found in the October number of the Quar- 
terly published by the society. The meeting was devoted to the 
reports of the officers and committees of the society and of the 
Ohio historical commission. 

It has been the custom of the Indiana historical society not to 
print its minutes with the papers read before the society’s 
meetings. None of the minutes had been published since the re- 
organization of the society in 1886 until the publication of the 
‘‘Minutes of the society, 1886-1918’ as number four of volume 
six of the Indiana historical society Publications. 

The Historical society of Western Pennsylvania has taken ad- 
vantage of the growing interest in history stimulated by the war 
to plan for more aggressive work. During the early half of 
1918 the first floor and basement of the society’s building were 
occupied by a chapter of women Red Cross workers and during 
the last half by military students of the University of Pittsburg. 
Meantime, the society has been collecting historical data and 
relics relating to the great war. With the return of normal con- 
ditions the society has again called attention to its crowded 
quarters and is now asking the Pennsylvania legislature for an 
appropriation to build an addition. The society is codperating 
with the history department of Pittsburg and with local literary 
and historical clubs interested in the study of history. A sketch 
of the Historical society of Western Pennsylvania, its history, 
objects, and achievements, by Burd S. Patterson may be found 
in the January, 1919, number of the new Magazine published by 
the society. 

War conditions have created a new need to which all aggres- 
sive historical agencies throughout the country have had to di- 
vert some attention. 
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War History OrGANIZATION 


The machinery for the collection of material pertaining to the 
war has naturally enough been installed as an adjunct of the 
existing historical agencies. Last year’s survey noted the 
launching of the Wisconsin war history committee and the Ohio 
historical commission, 

The state historical library in Madison has become the head- 
quarters of the war history committee for Wisconsin and from 
there the work is being directed. A special fund has been pro- 
vided by the state historical society to care for the war collection 
and Mr. Asa C. Tilton, a trained bibliographer and historian has 
been secured to serve as curator. The special drive for war his- 
tory materials has been conducted in close coérdination with the 
ordinary work of the historical library and of the library and 
other departments of the Univeristy of Wisconsin. This ar- 
rangement has required the codperation of the county councils of 
defense, the public libraries, the local historical societies, and the 
schools. Four bulletins have been issued by the Wisconsin war 
history committee as follows: ‘‘Collect material for Wisconsin’s 
war history now’’ (revised edition, November, 1918) ; ‘‘ Direc- 
tions for organizing war history committees and collecting mate- 
rial’’ (November, 1918) ; ‘‘Some further suggestions concerning 
the collection of county war history materials’? (November, 
1918) ; and ‘‘Concerning war memorials’’ (February, 1919). The 
governor of Wisconsin had planned to send a commission com- 
posed of two men, an army officer and the superintendent, Mr. 
Quaife, to France for the collection of historical data; the plan, 
however, seems to have been withdrawn. As the work of the 
state war history committee is now drawing to a logical close, 
plans are being made to supersede it with a permanent organiza- 
tion. A bill is before the Wisconsin legislature, with every pros- 
pect of passage, which provides for a war history commission to 
which $10,000 annually is to be appropriated for the purpose of 
compiling an official state history of Wisconsin’s part in the 
world war. The commission is to consist of the superintendent 
of the state historical society, the adjutant general, the governor 
ex officio, and three citizens appointed by the governor. It is 
contemplated in a general way that the work will continue four 
or five years. 
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The historical commission of Ohio continues its aggressive 
work, initiated over a year ago, of collecting the Ohio war mate- 
rials. Many county branches of the commission have been or- 
ganized. A cooperative arrangement with the Ohio state arch- 
aeological and historical society has placed the library building 
of the society at the disposal of the commission for the deposit 
of its collections. The first report of Mr. Schlesinger, chairman 
of the commission, may be found in the October, 1918, issue of the 
Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly. 

In Michigan the task of getting together the material concern- 
ing that state’s part in the war has been undertaken directly by 
the Michigan historical commission, which has as yet been unable 
to put special energy into this work. 

The state of Illinois is endeavoring to recover from the disad- 
vantage of the late start which it made in organizing for the 
collection and preservation of materials relating to the great 
war. Work was begun in the fall of 1918 through a war history 
committee of the Illinois council of defense. C. W. Alvord of 
the Illinois state historical library and of the University of Illi- 
nois was called into conference and it was finally decided to 
make an appeal for the collection and preservation of the mate- 
rials of war history. The Illinois state historical library at 
Springfield undertook to codperate with the war history com- 
mittee and to act as the central depository of war records and 
other historical material not having any specified or safe place 
of preservation. Since that time a more adequate plan has 
been formulated. 

There has been added to the usual Illinois state historical li- 
brary bill a request for an additional appropriation of $10,000 a 
year for the preservation of war records. If the bills go through 
it is planned to have two field agents visit all the counties of Llli- 
nois to stir up interest in the preservation of war records and to 
organize the counties for that purpose. No doubt new records 
will be created since the record of the soldiers’ services is not 
complete; the work will in general follow the same lines as sim- 
ilar undertakings in other states. 

In Indiana the systematic collection of war records was begun 
at a rather late moment but was soon well under way with an 
aggressive campaign under the auspices of the state historical 
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commission. Mr. Harlow Lindley, secretary of the commission, 
is in general charge, but Mr. John W. Oliver, formerly engaged 
in the same work in Wisconsin, has been made director of the 
Indiana war history records. The commission has issued two 
war history bulletins, one dated January, 1919, dealing with 
Suggestions for collecting and preserving material for Indi- 
ana’s war history, and the other dated March, 1919, entitled Jn- 
diana war records, county war history prospectus, outlining a 
plan for the systematic organization of the records of each county. 

The codperative work of the various historical agencies of the 
northwestern states has resulted in the virtual development of 
an annual conference of the directors of these agencies. At the 
1918 meeting held at Chicago in December, it was agreed that the 
work of exploring the archives at Washington should be con- 
tinued; plans were also discussed for coéperating with the his- 
torical branch of the general staff of the United States army in 
the collection and preservation of material relating to the great 
war. 

Acquisition or Source MarTertau 


The Wisconsin state historical society has made some import- 
ant additions to its collections during the past year. Espe- 
cially valuable are four considerable collections of material 
for the period prior to the civil war. One is a collection of 
the papers of Nelson Dewey, first governor of Wisconsin, a 
bulky collection, largely of routine interest and character. An- 
other item is a collection of the papers of the Reverend Mathew 
Dinsdale, including three valuable diaries describing his voyage 
from England to America in 1844, his journey to California as a 
‘*forty-niner,’’ and his services as agent of the Christian com- 
mission in the civil war; his experience as a young immigrant, 
as a circuit-riding pioneer preacher, and as a versatile American 
citizen are described in a series of interesting letters. Another 
important acquisition is that of a valuable collection of about 
one thousand letters and documents received by Azel Ladd while 
serving as state superintendent of public instruction, 1852-1854. 
The fourth is a collection of papers of John H. Tweedy consist- 
ing largely of correspondence received by him when acting as 
territorial delegate of Wisconsin and at other times during the 
ante bellum period. 
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For the later period the society has acquired the civil war 
diary, in four manuscript volumes, of Lieutenant A. V. Knapp 
of the tenth Wisconsin infantry; twenty-five civil war letters of 
De Havre Norton; two hundred civil war letters of E. O. and 
William A. Kimberly; the Colonel Michael H. Fitch civil war 
papers; a very large and valuable collection of the papers of 
George B. Smith of Madison, statesman, politician, legist, and 
lecturer; an important collection of material in the field of Con- 
gregational church history collected by the historical committee 
of the Congregational church in Wisconsin; and the papers of 
the late United States Senator Paul Hustings which for obvious 
reasons are not made available to the public for the present. A 
mass of material, partly manuscript and partly newspaper and 
pamphlet, has been located, and the privilege of copying secured, 
which will necessitate the rewriting of the history of Mormonism 
in Wisconsin. A considerable number of valuable newspaper 
files from both within and without the state have been added to 
the Madison collection. 

Through an arrangement with the Michigan historical commis 
sion the Wisconsin historical society is copying by photostatic 
process a letter book volume of the American fur company at 
Mackinae covering the years 1823-1830. Copies are also being 
made for the Michigan historical commission, the Library of 
congress, the Illinois historical survey, the Chicago historical 
society, and the Minnesota historical society. 

The Illinois historical survey of the University of Illinois has 
acquired transcripts of a group of documents which relate to the 
history of the mission maintained by the Seminary of Quebee 
among the Tamaroa Indians of Illinois including a narrative 
account written by the Abbé Taschereau. The originals of these 
little-known manuscripts are in the library of Laval university 
and the transcripts have been made under the direction of the 
Abbé Nadeau. The survey has also added a number of items 
to its collection of books on the German element in the west, a 
collection begun some years ago. Of the other purchases of 
material made within the year the following are noteworthy: 
a series of nineteen long autograph letters by Daniel Elston, a 
land speculator who came to Illinois in the thirties; Laws for the 
government of the district of Louisiana passed by the Indiana 
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territorial legislature (1804); the Boston Chronicle, volume 1, 
1768; and nine volumes of the Berks and Schuylkill Journal, 
scattered over the period from 1825 to 1844. The Chicago his- 
torical society lists its acquisitions in its Annual report (pp. 
125-140) ; these include two original La Salle and Tonti manu- 
scripts; a manuscript study of ‘‘The polyglot Lutheran church 
at Chicago and in Cook county, Illinois,’’ by Franz L. Braun, 
formerly missionary pastor of the French Vaudois Lutherans; 
twenty-four civil war letters of Daniel B. Holmes; the files of 
the Liberty tree, a monthly publication devoted to the anti- 
slavery cause, edited and published by Z. Eastman, Chicago, 
1843-1845; and volume 1 of the Chicago magazine, the west 
as it is, edited by Z. Eastman in 1857. Another important ac- 
quisition is a portion of a collection of autograph letters dating 
back to the American revolution gathered by the late Henry 
C. Van Schaack; the society has also acquired five account 
books, 1831-1847, of the sutlers of Fort Dearborn. The Illinois 
state historical library continues each year to make substantial 
additions to its well-known Lincoln collection. 

Developments in the past year have interfered with the col- 
leecting activities of the Indiana historical survey. The public 
speeches of Indiana senators are geing gathered, including a 
large number by Senators McDonald, Hendricks, Turpie, Mor- 
ton, and Henry 8S. Lane, but considerable work still remains to 
make the collection complete. Newspaper acquisitions include 
the Jasper Courier, 1858 to date, and the Goshen Democrat, 
1838 to date. The survey is making a collection of books used 
as texts in the Indiana schools during the past century; nearly 
three thousand volumes have already been secured. 

The Western Reserve historical society has recently added to 
its collections the private papers and correspondence of Senator 
Theodore E. Burton. 

The new accessions to the Michigan state collection of material 
are in large part the result of encouraging collectors and writers 
of history in the cities and counties of the state to bring to- 
gether valuable papers, documents, and museum objects. The 
Michigan historical commission has received by gift several 
valuable collections of manuscript material covering the earlier 
period of the state’s history, among them an interesting group 
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of letters of ex-Governor J. W. Begole relating to the great fire 
which swept ‘‘the thumb’’ in 1881. 


PvuBLicaTION oF Source Mareriau 


The historical society of Wisconsin continues its aggressive 
publication work. Within the year volume 25 of the Collections, 
entitled An English settler in pioneer Wisconsin, edited with an 
introduction and notes by M. M. Quaife (Madison, 1918. 250 
p.),’ has been brought out; it constitutes a valuable contribution 
to source literature. Volume 26 of the Collections, which is the 
first volume of the Constitutional series, has recently made its 
appearance under the title The movement for statehood, 1845- 
1846, edited by M. M. Quaife (Madison, 1919).2. The society 
continues to work along the lines of the comprehensive plans it 
has formulated for the continuation of this important work. 
Shorter source items appear in nearly every number of the 
Wisconsin magazine of history. Within the year autobiograph- 
ical materials have been presented by Mrs. Lathrop E. Smith in 
‘*My recollections of civil war days,’’ and by the Reverend P. 
Pernin on the forest fires of 1871. A picture of the first United 
States army is presented through the journal of Captain Sam- 
uel Newman, who took part in General St. Clair’s disastrous 
western expedition of 1791. A letter written by Major De La- 
fayette Wilcox in 1835 describing Chicago’s first boom appears 
in the December, 1918, issue. Part of the German poem of 1847, 
‘‘Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?”’ is reprinted in the June, 
1918, issue, as well as some letters of Paul O. Hustings con- 
cerning the late international crisis. The magazine also reprints 
from the local papers some of the more striking epistolary ac- 
counts of the work of ‘‘ Badgers in the great adventure’’ on the 
battlefields of Europe. 

John C. Dean has edited for the Indiana historical society an 
attractive number containing the journal of his grandfather, 
Thomas Dean of Deansboro, New York, giving ‘‘An account of 
a journey to Indiana in 1817’ (Indiana historical society, Pub- 
lications, vol. 6, no. 2. Indianapolis, 1918). The Indiana state 
legislature of 1917 provided for the issue of a yearbook similar 

1 Reviewed ante, 5: 493. 

2To be reviewed later. 
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to those published by other states; the first number has ap- 
peared as the Yearbook of the state of Indiana for the year of 
1917, compiled and published under the direction of James P. 
Goodrich, governor (Indianapolis, 1918. 883 p.). 

The Illinois state historical library will soon issue a volume 
reprinting the three constitutions of the state. With this volume 
aggressive work in the publication of source material inter- 
rupted by the Illinois centennial and by the war will be re- 
sumed along the lines indicated in last year’s article. Two 
volumes reprinting the journal of the constitutional conventions 
of 1847 and of 1862 and another made up of the papers of Gov- 
ernor Edward Coles are being prepared for press. Arrange- 
ments are being made for the publication of a history of the 
thirty-third (‘‘Prairie’’) division of the American expeditionary 
forces which will consist of the records of its activities and an 
introduction by Colonel Frederie L. Huidekoper; it will prob- 
ably be the first volume of a new series of War records collec- 
tions of the library. Pictures of Illinois one hundred years ago, 
edited by M. M. Quaife (Chicago, 1918. 186 p.),’ was last year’s 
volume of the Lakeside classic series, annually distributed by 
way of Christmas greeting by the publishers, R. R. Donnelley 
and sons company. The Jllinois Catholic historical review for 
January, 1919, publishes a letter of Bishop William Quarter, 
dated Chicago, November 27, 1846, which was his sixth and last 
letter to the Leopoldine association in Vienna. A number of 
letters of importance for Illinois history have been published in 
the recent numbers of the Journal of the Illinois state historical 
society. The June, 1918, Records of the American Catholic 
historical society continues the diary of Bishop Flaget, edited 
by Francis P. Siegfried; during the period covered in this issue 
the bishop was at Bardstown, Kentucky. Numbers 214 and 215 
of the Old south leaflets contain extracts from the writings of 
Lincoln under the titles: ‘‘Abraham Lincoln on war and peace, 
1860-1864’’ and ‘‘Letters and miscellaneous writings of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 1850-1864,’’ both edited by Lawrence V. Roth. 

Volume III of the Marietta college historical collections 
has appeared within the year under the editorship of Archer B. 
Hulbert; it is entitled Ohio in the time of the confederation 


8 To be reviewed later. 
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(Marietta historical commission, 1918. 220 p.)... Mr. Hulbert 
as chairman of the Marietta historical commission is formulat- 
ing plans for continuing the series which was interrupted by 
war-time exigencies. The Quarterly publication of the histori- 
cal and philosophical society of Ohio has continued the publica- 
tion of part of the Follett papers with important letters from 
Salmon P. Chase, Joseph Medill, Thomas Ewing, and other mid- 
west leaders. The Quarterly has also brought out a miscella- 
neous collection of military papers from 1787 to 1812 from the 
Torrence papers. An ‘‘Address at Marietta, Ohio, 1858, by 
Thomas Ewing,’’ edited by C. L. Martzolff, may be found in 
the Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly for April, 1919; 
the same issue publishes reminiscences of ‘‘Temperance and 
church-building in pioneer days on the Western Reserve,’’ by 
Justus Newton Brown. 

The only important published source material for Michigan 
which has appeared within a twelvemonth is the continuance of 
the Manuscripts from the Burton historical collection through 
numbers 7 and 8. 

The Journal of negro history for January, 1919, presents a 
group of documents on the northern immigration of the negroes 
in 1879. 


MEETINGS AND PUBLISHED TRANSACTIONS 


The Proceedings of the Mississippi valley historical associa- 
tion for 1916-1917 were issued as an extra number of the 
Mississippt VaLLey Histortcan Review for October, 1918. The 
papers relating to the history of the old northwest are ‘‘The 
value of the memoir of George Rogers Clark as an historical 
document,’’ by James A. James; ‘‘The coming of the circuit 
rider across the mountains,’? by W. W. Sweet; ‘‘Fur-trading 
companies of the northwest, 1760-1816,’ by Wayne E. Stevens; 
‘‘Pageantry possibilities,’’ by Bernard Sobel; and ‘‘ Possibil- 
ities in state historical celebrations,’’ by Harlow Lindley. The 
Proceedings of the association for 1917-1918 will appear in the 
extra number for the current year. 

The regular 1919 spring meeting of the association was held 
at St. Louis May 8-10. Papers on the history of the old north- 


4 Reviewed ante, 5: 490. 
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west were read as follows: ‘‘Following the westward star,’’ 
by Chancellor Jenks; ‘‘Steamboating on the upper Mississippi 
after the civil war,’’ by Lester B. Shippee; ‘‘Traffie and trans- 
portation on the Ohio and the Mississippi before the steam- 
boat,’’ by Wallace W. Carson; ‘‘The Jesuit in the Mississippi 
valley,’’ by Laurence Kenny; and the presidential address, 
‘*Western travel, 1800-1820,’’ by Harlow Lindley. 

The Ohio valley historical association and the American his- 
torical association were compelled by the influenza epidemic to 
cancel the arrangements that had been worked out for their 
annual meetings. 

The Transactions of the Illinois state historical society for 
1917 (Springfield, 1917. 184 p.) presents the following papers: 
‘*Contemporary vandalism,’’ a study of the forces that in- 
fluenced Lincoln, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones; ‘‘The movement of 
the population of Illinois,’’ by Ernest L. Bogart; ‘‘Illinois and 
the underground railroad to Canada,’’? by Verna Cooley; ‘‘A 
celebrated Illinois case that made history,’’ in re Debs, by Ste- 
phen A. Day; ‘‘Thomas Beard, the pioneer and founder of 
Beardstown, Lllinois,’? by P. C. Croll; and ‘‘Lineoln and the 
presidential election of 1864,’’ by Arthur C. Cole. 

At the May, 1919, meeting of the Illinois state historical 
society the following papers were offered: ‘‘A memorial of the 
life and services of Clark E. Carr, late honorary president of 
the society,’’ by George A. Lawrence; ‘‘A sketch of the history 
of woman’s work in the Illinois state council of defense,’’ by 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen; ‘‘The life and services of Joseph Dun- 
ean, governor of Illinois, 1834-1838,’’ by Elizabeth Putnam; 
‘*Some phases of agricultural development of Illinois since the 
civil war,’’ by Eugene Davenport; ‘‘William Murray, trader 
and land speculator in Illinois,’’ by Anna E. Marks; and ‘‘The 
Seots and their descendants in Illinois,’’ by Thomas C. Mac- 
Millan. 

The third upper peninsula meeting of the Michigan pioneer 
and historical society was held jointly with the Marquette 
county historical society at Marquette, August 21-23, 1918. The 
following papers were read: ‘‘Hon. Peter White,’’? by James 
Russell; ‘‘Hon. Dan H. Ball,’’ by George W. Bates; ‘‘ Munising 
in history,’’ by Thomas B. Wyman; ‘‘Pioneer days in Munis- 
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ing,’’ by Mrs. Ella Cox Whitmore; ‘‘A critical review of Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha,’’ by William F. Gagnieur; ‘‘Some remarks 
upon the history of the northwest, the upper peninsula, and 
Marquette county,’’ by John W. Stone; ‘‘History of Marquette 
ore docks,’’ by D. H. Merritt; ‘‘The stars and stripes in the 
Ojibway country,’’ by Charles J. Johnson; ‘‘The political his- 
tory of Marquette county,’’ by E. C. Anthony; and ‘‘The iron 
industry,’’ by J. E. Jopling. Addresses were given on the con- 
temporary international crisis and pioneer reminiscences were 
indulged in by a group of early settlers. Many of the papers 
were printed in the Mining journal and the Chronicle of 
Marquette. 

The midwinter meeting of the Michigan pioneer and historical 
society was held at Hastings, Barry county, January 22 and 23, 
1919, jointly with the Barry county pioneer and historical so- 
ciety and the Thornapple valley pioneer association. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: ‘Historical work after the war,’’ by 
Augustus C. Carton; ‘‘The meaning of the pioneer spirit for 
the present day,’’ by John R. Gregory; ‘‘The founding of the 
Dutch colony in western Michigan, 1847-1848,’’ by Henry D. 
Lueas; ‘‘Barry county’s contribution to the war for demoe- 
racy,’’ by Philip T. Colgrove; ‘‘The needs of our museum,’’ by 
Mrs. M. B. Ferrey; ‘‘War history work in a neighboring 
county,’’ by Sue I. Silliman; ‘‘Early days in Hastings,’’ by 
Marshall L. Cook; and ‘‘High points in the history of Barry 
county,’’ by C. L. Glasgow. Some of these papers will appear 
in later numbers of the Michigan history magazine. 

The State historical society of Wisconsin has just published the 
Proceedings of the society at its sixty-sixth annual meeting, held 
October 24, 1918 (Madison, 1919. 54 p.). The Proceedings be- 
came in 1917 a formal report of the society’s activities no longer 
including the papers read at the meetings of the society. A 
joint meeting of the Wisconsin academy of science, arts, and 
letters with the Wisconsin archeological society was held in the 
assembly room of the state historical society, April 11 and 12, 
1918. Of the two dozen or more papers read, the following were 
devoted particularly to Wisconsin history: ‘* Additional Wis- 
consin peace medals,’’ by Charles E. Brown; ‘‘The state collee- 
tion of war posters,’’ by Ruth O. Roberts; ‘‘The work of the 
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Wisconsin war history commission,’’ by John W. Oliver. The 
other papers were devoted chiefly to archeological and scientific 
subjects. 

On September 2, 1918, an historical pilgrimage to the site of 
Fort Winnebago was conducted under the joint auspices of the 
state historical society, the archeological society, and the Sauk 
county historical society. Aside from the tour over the fort 
site and to other places of interest in the vicinity, the principal 
event of the day was the address of the Reverend William Daw- 
son on ‘‘The historical significance of the portage.’’ 

An attractively-printed program of the Sauk county historical 
society records a noteworthy list of activities for 1917-1918, the 
organization’s thirteenth year. The annual meeting occurred 
October 5, 1917, the principal address being given by M. M. 
Quaife on ‘*‘The angel of Wisconsin.’’ On March 1, 1918, a 
second meeting was held at which papers or addresses were 
given on the following subjects: ‘‘The coming of the circuit 
rider in Wisconsin,’’ by W. R. Irish; ‘‘The first murder trial 
in Baraboo,’’ by R. T. Warner; ‘‘The first permanent settler 
at Baraboo,’’ by Louise P. Kellogg; ‘‘ Pioneer occupations,’’ by 
N. G. Abbott, of Eureka Springs, Arkansas. The program for 
the meeting appointed for April 5 consisted of the following 
papers: ‘‘When I ‘broke into’ Sauk county polities,’’ by John 
M. True; ‘‘ Wisconsin map by I. A. Lapham,”’’ by H. E. French; 
‘* Additional reminiscences of Abelman—a sequel,’ by Eva 
Alexander; and ‘‘Indians at Baraboo in pioneer times,’’ by M. 
H. Mould. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Waukesha county historical 
society was held May 4, 1918. The program was given over to 
papers on the civil war: ‘‘The work of Waukesha county women 
during the civil war,’’ by Mrs. W. H. Tichenor; and recollections 
of ‘‘Civil war times in Summit,’’ by Mrs. Louise Williams. At 
the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Waukesha county so- 
ciety, held at Pewaukee September 7, 1918, the two principal 
papers on the program were: ‘‘Boyhood memories of the civil 
war period,’’ by H. M. Youmans and ‘‘Early days in Pewau- 
kee,’’ by Mrs. Ola Anderson. The Green Bay historical society 
and the Manitowoc county historical society continue active work 
with scheduled meetings, the most important of which usually 
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fall in the month of March. On March 26, 1918, the former 
society listened to a program including papers on ‘‘Roads of 
Wisconsin and how they may be made more interesting,’’ by 
W. M. Conway; ‘‘Shantytown in 1820,’ by Mrs. W. D. Cooke; 
and ‘‘The site of the first church built in Shantytown by Father 
Mazzuchelli,’’ by J. P. Shumacher. The Manitowoc society 
was addressed on March 8, 1918, by Dr. A. Gerend on ‘*The 
Indians of Manitowoe county.’’ At the twenty-fourth meeting 
in Pewaukee, September 7, 1918, the program included: ‘‘Boy- 
hood memories of the civil war period,’’ by H. M. Youmans and 
‘*Karly days in Pewaukee,’’? by Mrs. Ola Anderson. 


PeriopicaL LireERATURE 


All the new ventures in the field of historical periodical 
publication launched within the last two years seem to have 
survived the uncertainties of tempestous war times. Equally 
important is the fact that they have on the whole been able to 
maintain the high standards which they set for themselves in 
the initial numbers. 

The Wisconsin magazine of history has issued four numbers 
within the year. Besides a mass of special articles, historical 
fragments, and notes too numerous to be detailed, a number of 
formal papers have been printed in the magazine; these include: 
**Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth: first hero of the civil war,’’ by 
Charles A. Ingraham; ‘‘The Paul Revere print of the Boston 
massacre,’’ and ‘‘The Bennett law in Wisconsin,’’ by Louise P. 
Kellogg; ‘‘My recollections of civil war days,’’ by Mrs. Lathrop 
KE. Smith; ‘‘ Alfred Brunson, pioneer of Wisconsin Methodism,’’ 
by Ella C. Brunson; ‘‘The finger of God is there,’’ an autobio- 
graphical account of the great forest fire of October, 1871, by 
P. Pernin; ‘‘The story of Wisconsin, 1634-1848,’’ by Louise P. 
Kellogg; ‘‘Moses Ordway, pioneer Presbyterian missionary,’’ 
by Thomas 8. Johnson; and ‘‘The early history of Lafayette 
eounty,’’? by P. H. Conley. The Wisconsin archeologist has 
brought out a few papers of interest to the local historian, in- 
cluding one on ‘‘ Marinette county,’’ by George R. Fox and H. 
O. Younger. 

The Michigan history magazine continues along the lines 
mapped out in the first volume. In the quarterly issues since 
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July, 1918, the following articles have appeared: ‘‘ What can 
a historical society do now?’’ by Augustus C. Carton; ‘‘ France 
in the great war,’’ by R. Clyde Ford; ‘‘The history of Memory 
Day,’’ by John T. Daniells; ‘‘Father Jones and the Jesuit ar- 
chives,’’ by Fred Landon; ‘‘Harry Coleman,’’ by H. H. Fitz- 
gerald; ‘‘Indian place names in the upper peninsula and their 
interpretation,’’ by William Gagnieur; ‘‘History of schools in 
Portage township, in the copper country,’’ by Florence E. 
Paton; ‘‘Party organization in Michigan,’’ by William H. Hath- 
away; ‘‘The University of Michigan in the war,’’ by Robert M. 
Wenley; ‘‘Why the United States is at war,’’ by Mahlon H. 
Buell; ‘‘Why the United States is at war,’’ by Etta Kinch; 
‘‘King Aleohol; his rise, reign and fall in Michigan,’’ by John 
Fitzgibbon; ‘‘Claude Jean Allouez, S. J. (1616-1689),’’ by John 
A. Lemmer; ‘‘ Work of the war preparedness board,’’ by Roy C. 
Vanderhook; ‘‘Democracy’s educational problem,’’ by Claude 
H. Van Tyne; ‘‘America and the great war,’’ by Bernice Anna 
Perry; ‘‘America and the great war,’’ by E. W. Tiegs; ‘*Our 
soldiers past and present,’’ by Earl Brown; ‘‘The story of 
Grosse Ile,’’ by John R. Command; ‘‘ Mrs. Nellie G. Ferris,’’ by 
Woodbridge N. Ferris; ‘‘A sketch of the life of Captain Wesley 
C. Brown,’’ by Crockett McElroy; ‘‘The Council pine,’’ by 
Charles E. Belknap; ‘‘ Legislation by governor and judges,’’ by 
William L. Jenks; ‘‘ Borgess hospital at Kalamazoo,’’ by Frank 
A. O’Brien; ‘‘The Central Michigan normal school at Mt. Pleas- 
ant,’’ by Claude S. Larzelere; ‘‘Dan H. Ball: the pioneer lawyer 
of Marquette, the Nestor of the Michigan bar, a review of his 
life,’’ by George W. Bates; ‘‘ America and the great war,’’ by 
Edwin J. Draper; and ‘‘ America and the great war,’’ by Doro- 
tha McBride. 

Four numbers of the Journal of the Illinois state historical 
society have appeared during the past year carrying it down to 
April, 1918. The following papers are included: ‘‘A celebrat- 
ed Illinois case that made history,’’ by Stephen A. Day; ‘‘Thomas 
Beard, the pioneer and founder of Beardstown, Illinois,’’ by P. 
C. Croll; ‘*Thomas Lippincott, a pioneer of 1818 and his diary,”’ 
by Charles H. Rammelkamp; ‘‘The great Cahokia mound,’’ by 
John F. Snyder; ‘‘Colonel Isaac White,’’ by William R. Sand- 
ham; ‘The Illinois centennial celebration,’ by Jessie Palmer 
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Weber; ‘‘De Linctot, guardian of the frontier,’’ by George A. 
Brennan; ‘‘ Historical notes on Lawrence county, Illinois,’’ by 
Mary Tracy White; ‘‘Early history of Pleasant Hill, McLean 
county, Illinois,’’ by D. C. Trimmer; ‘‘Reminiscences of Lake 
Forest academy,’’ by George Manierre ; ‘‘The Oregon trail,’’ by 
Jonathan T. Dorris; ‘‘A momentous incident in the history of 
Illinois,’? by Jane Martin Johns; ‘‘The treaty of Greenville, 
1795,’’ by Charles A. Kent; ‘‘ Pioneer days — a sketch of Major 
Richard Rue Cox,’’ by Charles E. Cox; ‘‘History of Harmon 
township, Lee county, Illinois,’’ by John L. Porter; ‘‘Samuel 
McAnulty, a pioneer of Adams county,’’ by W. O. Farlow; ‘‘Illi- 
nois in the democratic movement of the century,’’ by Allen John- 
son; ‘Historical sketch of Wabash county, Illinois,’? by B. A. 
Harvey; ‘‘The Illinois centennial,’’ by Edward F. Dunne; ‘‘ An 
old Mormon town, Nauvoo, Illinois,’? by Nancy D. Clark; ‘*The 
old Chicago trail,’? by A. Van Dyke Pierson; and ‘‘ Kannekuk or 
Kuanakuk, the Kickapoo prophet,’’ by Milo Custer. 

The Illinois Catholic historical review has completed the four 
numbers of its initial volume, continuing the excellent plan laid 
down in the first issue. The following papers have been pub- 
lished during the year: ‘‘Illinois centennial celebration,’’ by 
Frederick L. Happel; ‘‘Catholic women of Illinois,’’ by Mar- 
garet Madden; ‘‘Catholic heroes of Illinois,’’ by James M. 
Graham; ‘‘The Lazarists of Illinois,’’ by Charles L. Souvay; 
‘*The church in Illinois in the transition period,’’ by Joseph J. 
Thompson; ‘‘Father De La Valiniere, ‘rebel’ and Illinois mis- 
sionary,’’ by J. B. Culemans; ‘‘ The first convent in Chicago,’’ by 
Helen Troesch; ‘‘The commons of Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and 
Prairie du Rocher,’’ by Frederick Beuckman; ‘‘Old Kaskaskia 
ways and days,’’ by Stuart Brown; ‘‘The development of the 
church,’’ by J. J. Thompson; ‘‘The beginnings of Holy Family 
parish, Chicago,’’? by Gilbert J. Garraghan; ‘*The old church 
at Cahokia,’’ by Robert Hynes; ‘‘ William J. Onahan,’’ by John 
Cavanaugh; ‘‘Tllinois’ first citizen — Pierre Gibault,’’ by J. J. 
Thompson; ‘‘The first American men in this country,’’ by Laur- 
ence J. Kenny; and ‘‘ Archbishop Eecleston and the Visitandines 
at Kaskaskia,’’ by John Rothensteiner. The leading article in 
the Catholic historical review for July, 1918, is by J. B. Culemans 
on ‘*Catholic explorers and pioneers of Illinois.’’ 
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The rich Catholic historical resources of the middle west have 
tempted a new historical quarterly to enter the field. The St. 
Louis Catholic historical review made its appearance in October, 
1918, under the auspices of the Catholic historical society of St. 
Louis and under the editorship of Charles L. Souvay. The new 
review has published the following papers: ‘‘The Catholic his- 
torical society of St. Louis, the result of a century’s endeavor,”’ 
by John Rothensteiner; ‘‘The historical archives of the arch- 
diocese of St. Louis,’’ by F. G. Holweck; ‘*The centenary of the 
foundation of St. Louis diocesan seminary,’’ by Martin J. O’Mal- 
ley. 

The Indiana magazine of history continues to maintain its 
high standard in the series of articles published the last year, a 
standard which no other state historical publication in the old 
northwest has been able to excel. Noteworthy articles are: 
‘Some reminiscences of James Whitcomb Riley,’’ by George 8. 
Cottman; ‘‘A historical sketch of Tell City,’’ by Will Maurer; 
‘*Diary of the Mexican war,’’ by Thomas Bailey; ‘‘Lincoln in 
Indiana’’ (concluded), by J. Edward Murr; ‘‘Secret political 
societies in the north during the civil war,’’ by Mayo Fesler; 
‘General Joseph Bartholemew,’’ by George Pence; ‘‘ Warrick 
county prior to 1818,’’ by Arvil S. Barr; ‘‘The populist party in 
Indiana,’’ by Ernest D. Stewart; ‘‘Edward A. Hannegan,’’ by 
John Wesley Whicker; ‘‘Forerunners of Indiana art,’’ by George 
S. Cottman; ‘*The old Chicago trail and the old Chicago road,’’ 
by Elmore Barce; and ‘‘ Militia of the United States from 1846 
to 1860,’’ by Paul T. Smith. 

The Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly devotes its 
[April and] July, 1918, numbers to a monograph on ‘‘The Indian 
in Ohio,’’ by H. C. Shetrone. The October number presents the 
proceedings of the thirty-third annual meeting of the society at 
Columbus, September 25, 1918. The January and April, 1919, 
numbers contain the following papers: ‘‘Joshua Reed Gidd- 
ings,’’ by Byron E. Long; ‘‘The tory proprietors of Kentucky 
lands,’’ by Wilbur H. Siebert; ‘‘Charles Dickens in Ohio in 
1842,’’ by Henson L. Peeke; ‘‘Ohio’s German-language press and 
the war,’’ by Carl Wittke; ‘‘The state library and its founder,”’’ 
by Daniel J. Ryan; ‘‘Samuel Portland Chase,’’ by Arthur Meier 
Schlesinger; ‘‘The Ulrich group of mounds,’’ by Truman B. 
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Mills; ‘‘Some notes on Ohio historiography,’’ by Clarence EK. 
Carter; ‘‘ Address at Marietta, Ohio, 1858, by Thomas Ewing’’; 
‘‘Qhio’s religious organizations and the war,’’ by Martha L. 
Edwards; and a series of items on ‘‘Ohio battle flags.’’ The 
Catholic historical review for January has an article on ‘* The 
Gallipolis colony (1790),’’ by Laurence J. Kenny; ‘‘A history 
of the University of Buffalo,’’? by Julian Park; ‘‘ Roswell Park, 
a memoir,’’ by Charles G. Stockton; ‘*‘The woman’s educational 
and industrial union of Buffalo,’’ by Mrs. Frederick J. Shepard; 
‘*Historical sketch of Niagara ship canal projects,’’ by Henry 
W. Hill; ‘‘ Evolution of the New York canal system,’’ by George 
Clinton; and ‘‘Our Tuscarora neighbors,’’ by Frank H. Sever- 
ance, are some of the contributions to volume xxu of the 
Buffalo historical society Publications. ‘*The role of Niagara 
Falls in history,’’ is discussed by C. O. Sauer in the February, 
1919, issue of the Historical outlook, 

The Western Pennsylvania historical magazine has continued 
its issues with papers as follows: ‘‘Kconomy —a unique com- 
munity,’’ by Mrs. Agnes M. Hays Gromly; ‘‘ Fragments of Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg alumni history,’’ by George M. P. Baird; 
‘*A history of Allegheny,’’ by Charles W. Dahlinger; ‘‘ Frontier 
policy of Pennsylvania,’’ by George A. Cribbs; and ‘‘Pennsy]- 
vania canals,’’ by James Macfarlane. 

A number of articles pertaining to the old northwest have 
appeared in the general historical periodicals and in the publi- 
cations that hail from outside this region. In the Mississippi 
Vauxey Historicat Review the following papers have appeared: 
‘“‘The literary spirit among the early Ohio valley settlers,’’ by 
Logan Esarey; ‘‘The first railroad between the Mississippi and 
Lake Superior,’’ by Lester B. Shippee; ‘‘The passing of the 
frontier,’’ by Arthur C. Cole; and ‘‘Commercial intercourse with 
the confederacy in the Mississippi valley,’’ by E. Merton Coulter. 

The American economic review for March, 1919, contains an 
article on ‘‘Tenancy in an ideal system of landownership,’’ by 
Richard T. Ely and Charles J. Galpin, which draws in the main 
on problems which find their more typical expressions in the 
middle west. In the July, 1918, Missouri historical review is an 
account by R. S. Cotterill of the national railroad convention in 
St. Louis in 1849. Part 1x, Transactions of the London and Mid- 
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dlesex historical society of London, Ontario, contains an interest- 
ing account of the Wilberforce refugee colony in Middlesex coun- 
ty, composed almost entirely of colored refugees who crossed the 
Ohio and Indiana borders before the civil war. The article is 
by Fred Landon, public librarian of London. The Journal of 
negro history for January, 1919, prints another article by Mr. 
Landon in the same field entitled, ‘‘The antislavery society of 
Canada.’’ An article on ‘‘President Lincoln and his war-time 
crities,’’ by Arthur C. Cole, may be found in the History teach- 
er’s magazine for May, 1918. 


MonoGRAPHS AND GENERAL TREATISES 


The grim demands of a world war had their effect in the main 
upon the publication of historical monographs of a serious char- 
acter and upon the plans of those who aspired to qualify for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in the field of American history. 
As a result few new ventures are to be announced for the current 
year. 

Several general works should be listed as containing material 
of value for various phases of the history of the middle west. 
At least three volumes of the Chronicles of America series, edit- 
ed by Allen Johnson, have subject matter of peculiar interest to 
students of the old northwest; these are The old northwest, by 
Frederic A. Ogg (New Haven, 1919. 220 p.); Crusaders of New 
France, by W. B. Munro (New Haven, 1918. 246 p.); and The 
conquest of New France, by George M. Wrong (New Haven, 
1918. 246 p.).5 A work entitled Histoire de la fondation de la 
Nouvelle Orleans, 1717-1722, by the Baron Mare de Villiers 
(Paris, 1918. xvi, 130 p.), throws some light on the trade of the 
Illinois country. Our debt to the red men, by Louise Seymour 
Houghton (Boston, 1918. 210 p.), is an estimate of Indian char- 
acter based chiefly on the tribes to the east of the Mississippi. 
The American Indian, an introduction to the anthropology of 
the new world, by Clark Wissler (New York, 1917. 434 p.)° paral- 
lels part of this ground. The valley of democracy, by Meredith 
Nicholson (New York, 1918. 284 p.), is made up of a series of 


5 These three volumes are to be reviewed later. 
6 Reviewed ante, 5: 352. 
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articles attempting to deal in a critical way with the life of the 
people of the Mississippi valley. A century of negro migration, 
by Carter G. Woodson (Washington, 1918. 221 p.),’ covers the ex- 
odus of negroes from the south into the states of the central west. 
The report of the United States department of labor on Negro 
migration in 1916-17 (Washington, 1919. 158 p.) includes a report 
on ‘* The negro emigrant in the north,’’ by Francis D. Tyson. A 
careful and valuable study of The movement for peace without a 
victory during the civil war has been made by Elbert J. Benton 
and published as publication number 99 of the Collections of the 
Western Reserve historical society (Cleveland, 1919. 80 p.); it 
deals largely with conditions in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. An- 
other work entitled ‘‘Seeret political societies in the north during 
the civil war,’’ by Mayo Fesler (Indiana magazine of history, Sep- 
tember, 1918, 183-286 pp.), analyzes a problem in the same field 
and covering the same states. The Polish contribution to west- 
ern American history is studied in Historya Polika w Ameryce, 
by Wencelaus Kruszka (13 vols. Milwaukee, 1918). A study of 
the development and results of state control over the assessment 
of property for taxation entitled State tax commission, by Har- 
ley L. Lutz (Cambridge, 1918. 673 p.),* gives a chapter to each 
of the four states in the old northwest which have such commis- 
sions: Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio. Two studies 
dealing with regions bordering on the old northwest cover ground 
of equal interest to the states under survey. These are a study 
of George Caleb Bingham, the Missouri artist, by Fern H. Rusk 
(Jefferson City, Mo., 1917. 135 p.),° and a History of economic 
legislation in Iowa, by Ivan L. Pollock (Iowa City, 1918. 386 
p.),’° which the author has regarded as a review of ‘‘the eco- 
nomie legislation of a typical State of the Middle West.’’ 

The last year has witnessed the appearance of two volumes of 
the Centennial history of Illinois with the other three still in 
press. Volume m1 is The frontier state, 1818-1848, by Theodore 
C. Pease (Springfield, 1918. 475 p.), and volume im is The era 
of the civil war, 184841870, by Arthur C. Cole (Springfield, 1919. 

7 To be reviewed later. 

8 Reviewed ante, 5:217. 


® Reviewed ante, 5: 225. 
10 Reviewed ante, 5: 494. 
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499 p.)."* Several new items of Lincolniana have made their ap- 
pearance, though most of them do not present any remarkable 
contribution: Lincoln, the politician, by T. Aaron Levy (Bos- 
ton, 1918. 236 p.)**; The voice of Lincoln, by R. M. Wanamaker 
(New York, 1918. 363 p.)**; Lincoln in Illinois, by Octavia Rob- 
erts (Boston, 1918. 119 p.)'*; Latest light on Abraham Lincoln 
and wartime memories, by Erwin Chapman (New York, 1918. 
570 p.)*; Abraham Lincoln as a man of letters, by Luther E. 
Robinson (Chicago, 1918. 342 p.)**; and The book of Lincoln, 
compiled by Mary Wright Davis (New York, 1919. 399 p.).” 
Particularly valuable as a southerner’s interpretation is Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the union, written for the Chronicles of Amer- 
ica series by Nathaniel W. Stephenson (New Haven, 1918. 272 
p-)."* A biographical volume on Lincoln has been prepared by 
H. Nelson Gay for his series entitled Americani Illustri designed 
to acquaint the Italian people with eminent Americans of the 
past. Lincoln and the convention of 1860, by Addison A. Proc- 
tor (Chicago, 1918. 29 p.), is an address delivered before the 
Chicago historical society by one of the Kansas delegates to the 
Chicago convention. 

The States publishing society is preparing a work on JIlinois 
in the world war; this venture is not to be confused with the 
official undertaking of the state of Illinois in the same field. 

The second volume of A history of Indiana, by Logan Esarey 
(Bloomington, Ind., 1919. 1148 p.),*° completes the excellent study 
which, beginning with the earliest discovery and exploration by 
the French, is carried down to the mobilization in 1917 for the 
war against Germany. The Indiana historical commission has is- 
sued a volume entitled The centennial medal book containing 
chapters on certain phases of Indiana history. The commission 
has in press a volume entitled The Indiana centennial, 1916, by 
Walter C. Woodward, formerly director of the commission; it 

11 These two volumes are reviewed in this number. 

12 Reviewed ante, 5: 482. 

13 Reviewed ante, 5: 483. 

14 Reviewed ante, 5: 369. 

15 Reviewed ante, 5: 348. 

16 To be reviewed later. 

17 To be reviewed later. 


18 To be reviewed later. 
19 Reviewed in this number. 
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is also planning to bring out a volume entitled Indiana’s gold 
star honor roll. The Indiana historical society has brought out 
in volume vi of its Publications a study of ‘‘ Early Indiana trails 
and surveys,’’ prepared by George R. Wilson, who uses his tech- 
nical knowledge as a surveyor in a synthesis that involves the 
use of the available sources on the subject. Military life at In- 
diana university is the title of a twenty-three page pamphlet by 
Ralph L. Rusk, published by the University of Indiana, which 
makes an historical survey of the subject in question. A Special 
report concerning common school funds, by Gilbert H. Hendren 
(Indianapolis, 1919. 89 p.), contains an historical account of the 
school funds of Indiana by George Pence, one of the state fund 
examiners. Other Indiana items are: The making of a town- 
ship, being an account of the early settlement and subsequent 
development of Fairmount township, Grant county, Indiana, 
1829 to 1917, edited by E. M. Baldwin (Fairmount, 1918. 503 p.) ; 
Government in Indiana, by C. V. Haworth, a supplement to 
Advanced civics, by 8S. E. Forman; Proceedings of the thirty- 
ninth annual session of the department of Indiana Grand Army 
of the Republic, held at Logansport, Indiana, June 5, 6, 7, 1918; 
A brief history of Mooresville and vicinity, by Almira H. Had- 
ley (Mooresville, 1918. 24 p.) ; and The life of John Worth Kern, 
the Indiana democratic leader, by Claude G. Bowers (Indianapo 
lis, 1918. xvi, 475 p.). 

A monograph entitled The Indians in Ohio, by H. C. Shetrone, 
has appeared in a number of the Ohio archaeological and his- 
torical quarterly. A History of northwest Ohio, by Nevin 0. 
Winter (Toledo, 1918. 660 p.), and a History of Cleveland and its 
environs, by Elroy M. Avery (3 vols., Chicago, 1919), are signifi- 
cant additions in the field of Ohio history. 

The domain of Wisconsin history has been enlarged by the 
addition of a monograph on Old Fort Snelling, 1819-1858, hy 
Marcus L. Hansen (Iowa City, 1918); Elling Eielsen og den 
Evangelisk-luthereske Kirche i Amerika, the story of the work 
of the first preacher among the Norwegian immigrants in the 
west, by E. O. Morstad; and a History of Door county, Wiscon- 
sin, the county beautiful, by Hjalmar R. Holand (2 vols., 
Chicago, 1917. 459, 480 p.).. Democratic ideals, sketch of Clara 
Bewick Colby, by Olympia Brown (n. p., 1917), is a small volume 
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devoted to the career of a Wisconsin woman prominently iden- 
tified with the cause of woman suffrage in America by a veteran 
co-worker in the same movement. A pamphlet has been issued 
describing Wisconsin’s participation, through a commission of 
three appointed by the governor of the state, in the exposition 
held in Chicago in the summer of 1915 to commemorate the semi- 
centennial of the emancipation of the negro. 

The historical geography of Detroit, by Alman Ernest Parkins, 
has been published by the Michigan historical commission as 
volume 11 of the University series (Lansing, 1918) ; it constitutes 
a satisfactory history of Detroit with emphasis on the economic 
phase of its development. Volume tv of the series is a study of 
Political parties in Michigan, 1835-1860: an historical study of 
political issues and political parties from the admission of the 
state to the civil war, by Floyd B. Streeter (Lansing, 1918. xxxiii, 
401 p.).*°. The commission has in press volume v of the Uni- 
versity series, The Michigan fur trade, by Ida Amanda Johnson, 
and The life and times of Stevens Thompson Mason, Michigan’s 
boy governor, by Lawton T. Hemans. The two volumes of His- 
toric Mackinac, giving account of the historical, picturesque and 
legenedary features of Mackinac county, by Edwin O. Wood (2 
vols., New York, 1918. 697, 773 p.),”* appeared shortly before the 
death of the author in December, 1918. A booklet of eighty-six 
pages entitled ‘‘Old settlers of the Grand Traverse region’”’ 
(Traverse City, 1918) has been compiled by S. E. Wait and W. 
S. Anderson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Writings on American history for 1916, by Grace G. Grif- 
fin, carries down through another year the general list of histori- 
eal publications. The Library of congress has issued a Check 
list of collections of personal papers in historical societies, uni- 
versity and public libraries, and other learned institutions in the 
United States (Washington, 1918. 87 p.) that should be of value 
to serious students of western history. The Handbook of manu- 
scripts in the Library of congress (Washington, 1918. 750 p.) * 


20 Reviewed in this number. 
21 Reviewed ante, 5: 364. 
22 Reviewed ante, 5: 351. 
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is a detailed index of the largest manuscript collection in this 
country including important materials on the history of the old 
northwest. The Virginia state library has issued part two of its 
Bibliography of Virginia containing the titles of the printed 
official documents of the commonwealth, 1776-1916 (Richmond, 
1918. 1404 p.). A contribution to the bibliography of agricul- 
ture im Virgrria (Richmond, 1918) provides a list of source and 
secondary material bearing on the history of agriculture in Vir- 
ginia. ‘‘A report on the archives of the department of state, 
state capitol, Lansing’’ is printed in the Michigan magazine of 
history for July, 1918. ‘‘A report on the public archives”’ of 
Wisconsin by Theodore C. Blegen has been issued in Bulletin of 
information number 94 of the State historical society of Wiscon- 
sin (Madison, 1918. 115 p.); A supplementary catalog of news- 
paper files in the Wisconsin historical library: listing the papers 
acquired during the years 1911-1917, by L. J. Beecroft and Mar- 
guerite Jenison (Madison, 1918. 91 p.), contributes significantly 
to the annual bibliographical output. The Indiana historical 
commission has completed a carefully-prepared index of the 
Vincennes Sun, down to 1825, covering the files while the state 
capital was at Vincennes and Corydon. 

The Catholic historical review reprints the Catholic encyclo- 
pedia diocesan bibliography in the numbers from July, 1918, to 
January, 1919. The list for the province of Cincinnati is espe- 
cially extensive. The April, 1919, issue begins a ‘‘Guide to the 
biographical sources of the American hierarchy.’’ The Illinois 
Catholic historical review for April, 1919, publishes a selected 
list of sources for Catholic history in Illinois. ‘‘The historical 
archives of the archdiocese of St. Louis,’’ are discussed by F. G. 
Holweck in the St. Louis Catholic historical review. 

Mention might well be made in such an article as this of the 
increasing output of historical articles prepared by students of 
local history for the daily newspapers; these are usually listed, 
however, in the state historical periodicals. Of somewhat great- 
er significance than the usual run of such papers was the ‘‘Cen- 
tennial history of Lllinois,’’ by Rollin L. Hartt, which appeared 
serially in the Chicago Tribune in November and December, 1918. 
Such historical writing does serve to bridge the gap between the 
specialist and the layman. 
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It is to be hoped that the experience of the nation in the great 
war, as reflected in historical activities in the old northwest, will 
have served the purpose of giving history a greater place in the 
reconstruction order. 

Artuur C,. CoLe 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Urnpana, ILuino1s 




















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


A FRAGMENTARY JoURNAL oF WiLuiAM L. SuBLETTE 


William L. Sublette, the author of the fragmentary journal 
herewith published, belonged to that second generation of Mis- 
sourians intimately associated with the fur trade of the far west. 
The contemporary of Jedediah S. Smith, David KE. Jackson, 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, Louis Vasquez, and ‘‘Jim’’ Bridger, like 
them he served his apprenticeship under the energetic, ambi- 
tious, and adventurous William H. Ashley in his own and the cen- 
tury’s early twenties. During what was presumably his second 
trip to the mountains, in 1826, Sublette with David E. Jackson 
and Jedediah S. Smith bought out Ashley’s interest in the lucra- 
tive business and from that time to his retirement in 1842, three 
years before his death, was directly or indirectly interested in 
the fur trade. In the course of these years he made frequent 
trips to the mountains, but, unlike many of his companions, he 
kept no diary or journal of his travels. His knowledge of the 
mountains, however, and his prominence as a citizen, made him 
eagerly sought by explorers, emigrants, scientists — in short, by 
all who ventured into the uncharted plains and passes of the 
Rockies. 

The American west was a sportsman’s paradise and in the 
heyday of the fur trade not a few big-game hunters from abroad 
tried their luck and skill at the buffalo, mountain lions, elk, and 
antelope. Two of the most prominent of these were Britons, 
Sir William Drummond Stewart of Murthly, Scotland, and Sir 
George Gore, Baron Sligo, of Ireland. Sir William Stewart 
spent years enough in the west in the thirties to become 
thoroughly enamored of the country and of the wild, rugged, 
primitive life of its inhabitants. Sir George Gore, following in 
Stewart’s steps some twenty years later, spent a twelvemonth 
in the upper Missouri country where he was fortunate enough 
to secure as a guide the renowned ‘‘Jim’’ Bridger, who knew the 
mountains more intimately and more accurately than any other 
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man of his time. It is interesting to observe that both these 
gentlemen entered the west from the United States and under 
the auspices of American fur trading concerns rather than with 
the Hudson’s Bay company from Canada, which might seem the 
logical approach for Britons. One reason for this was undoubt- 
edly the more liberal attitude of the United States government 
toward the introduction of whiskey, which was deemed essential 
both for argument with the aborigines and as succor for the 
hunters. The American regulations on this subject were, to be 
sure, reasonably strict but not sufficiently so to prevent Sir Wil- 
liam Stewart’s obtaining permission, before setting out on his 
expedition of 1843, ‘‘to take with him as much spiritous liquors 
as he may deem necessary for the use of himself and party.’’* 
Sir William Drummond Stewart made his first trip to the 
Rocky mountains in 1834. In his company, part of the time, 
were the Oregon missionary, Jason Lee; two scientists, Thomas 
Nuttall of Harvard and J. K. Townsend, the ornithologist; the 
enterprising Nathaniel J. Wyeth, builder of Fort Hall, and the 
trapping company of Milton Sublette, brother of William L. 
Sublette, and member of the firm of Fitzpatrick, Sublette, and 
Bridger. It was thus that he came to know the brothers Sub- 
lette, for William went to the mountains this year and was pres- 
ent at Rendezvous on Ham’s fork of Green river, in June. For 
the next ten years Stewart and William Sublette maintained a 
correspondence at first formal and perfunctory but in later 
years thoroughly intimate and personal. Five expeditions to 
the mountains on the part of Stewart, in succeeding years from 
1834 to 1838 inclusive, increased the intimacy between the two 
and gave to the foreigner that love for the west and that long- 
ing to return that so many others since him have felt and so few 
have gratified. Early in the spring of 1839, Stewart returned 
to Seotland to look after his estates and from then till the fall 
of 1842, when he at last came back to revisit with William Sub- 
lette their old haunts, his correspondence is filled with plans 
and projects. At first he hoped to return in 1841, then the trip 
was postponed to 1842 and full preparations were made for an 
expedition in the spring of that year, even to the purchase of 


1 Sublette manuscripts, carton 12, in Missouri historical society library. 
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horses and mules. Again he was delayed, however, and it was 
not till late in 1842 that Sir William set foot once more in ‘‘the 
land of the free, the friendly and the brave’’ as he calls it in one 
of his letters. He wintered in New Orleans, coming up to St. 
Louis in April, 1843. From this point, with a splendid outfit and 
in company with William Sublette, he set out for the country of 
big game. 

William Sublette, as indicated above, retired from active bus- 
iness in 1842, so that Sir William on his arrival found him a 
gentleman of means and leisure, in the prime of life and as anxi- 
ous as himself to enjoy again the vigorous out-of-door life of the 
mountains. Apparently Sublette regarded this trip as a sort of 
grand tour and, as such, worthy of being recorded in detail. <Ac- 
cordingly he started a careful journal and cash account of the 
expedition; but, perhaps being unused to keeping a diary and to 
much writing of any sort (nearly all his business correspondence 
and accounts are in the hand of his St. Louis partner, Robert 
Campbell), he quit abruptly after a few weeks and just at the 
point where his journal promises to be most interesting and en- 
tertaining. The fragment, however, is not devoid of interest, 
first because of the prominence of its author and further because 
of the frequent references to people and events of historic sig- 
nificance. The month of May, 1843, was important in the history 
of the whole west. From Independence and Westport there set 
out in this month, besides Stewart and Sublette, Lieutenant Fré- 
mont on his second exploring expedition, a group of Roman 
Catholic missionaries bound for the Flatheads and the Pend 
d’Oreilles or Kalispel to prosecute the great work begun by 
Father De Smet, and most important of all, the first real multi- 
tude of emigrants (considerably larger than the group of 1842) 
to the Oregon country and the ‘‘western watters.’’ All these, 
Frémont, the Jesuits, and the Oregon emigrants were going into 
the wilderness to carry American civilization and American 
political institutions and they were all indebted at one time or 
another on their way to the two sportsmen, Sir William Drum- 
mond Stewart and William L. Sublette. 

Harrison C. Date 
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Tue JouRNAL 


Monday May Ist 1843 

Wm. L. Sublette Left for the Rocky Mountains? with 3 men, J. Crom- 
well,® J. Godair, Alexander Cheauvin and 2 Black boys of My Own, John, 
14 years and Lige, 11 years Old With 4 Horsis & 9 Mules. 


IE ES MS Lint a 2.50 
2 Expencis ........... ieietashlanehedeabescebdlinighaadibictcaingtaiclaa tibia teiasandiitsgn tensile 3.121% 
I a a a la all 2.00 
Be oii icicdichthcsnncs cictchestdabaleriniabanciottodopeiammiaabianaduncatel 3.00 
Breakfast at Mopins 2.25 
Feriage, Gasconade,* 25 cts. man 
& Horse, Loose 1214 2.37% 
15.25 
Over 
May 4th 1843, Brot over 15.25 
lel 2.50 
I Stead Dice ncsiinb iti deeteasiiigdestemaindabiginehnnipunbiaiieiiucnti 62% 
Feriage at Osage * 2.3714 
Dinner and Horses 2.75 
Feriage at Morrow * 1.31% 
arive at Jefferson City,’ had 
Saurel Horse shod in front 75 
had Sir D. W. Stewart * mule shoes 
remove in front as he took lame 25 
May 5 1843 
Bought 8 mules of Gorden & Burch,’ 
at Jefferson City a $40 Each $320. 


2 Sublette follows the main highway westward, the Boone’s road, south of the 
Missouri river. 

3 John Cromwell. 

+The Gasconade river rises in Wright county, Missouri, and takes its course in a 
northerly direction entering the Missouri at Gasconade, Gasconade county. 

5 The Osage river rises in Oklahoma and after a meandering course of some five 
hundred miles joins the Missouri fourteen miles below Jefferson City. It is four 
hundred yards wide at its mouth. 

6 Moreau creek, a small stream entering the Missouri eight miles below Jefferson 
City. 

7In 1840 a town of 1,174 inhabitants. The naturalist Audubon had passed 
through Jefferson City six days before, traveling by boat. Maria R. Audubon, 
Audubon and his journals. With zoological and other notes by Elliott Cowes (New 
York, 1897), 1: 458. 

8 Sir William Drummond Stewart on this, his sixth trip to the mountains, left St. 
Louis a few days after Sublette. Stewart to Sublette, Sublette manuscripts, carton 3. 

9W. 8. Burch, a cousin of William Sublette. The firm of Gorden and Burch 
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Paid for cordage 75 
Over 26.5614 
May 5 1843 remained at Jefferson City ; 
NII oa iccseseseerenscrsencestccsntenivinsesnenesnensnonvesenewensitinanesecosenves 5.25 
May 6th Left Jefferson City | 
PORN a oer ee ee 5.3714 
Breakfasted at the Monitor,’® Bill 2.00 
I I caaacinsinnltniniettnieietinicmanaiemesininnintimmntstninainin sibs 1.75 


May 7 Stoped at Boon Ville * 


Bill at Boon Ville 7.75 
Expencis in Crossing River to 

Look for Horse for Lieutenant Greyham, 2.50 
Ferrage at Lamine ** 1.75 
5 eam 2.25 
Cash to Cromwell & Chouvin for 

Breakfast & Horses 1.50 

tis & . 

a 56.4334 


May 8 1843 
Took Breakfast and Staid all 
night at Marshall ** Saline County 
May 9 Expencis 
Breakfast at Gilbreths 
Bought 1 Mule of Gilbreth 
@ $50, One Do @ $60 
May 10 Mule shod in front at Lexington * 75 
My Bill at Lexington 


56.4334 


5.75 


2.00 





1.00 
Men & Horses in the Country 2.50 
Breakfast at Renick ** 9 On 


aoe 


70.6834 


a 2.00 





was dissolved this spring. W. 8S. and Isabella Burch to W. L. Sublette, April 23, 
1843, Sublette manuscripts, carton 1. 

10 The Moniteau, a small stream entering the Missouri near the town of Marion. 

11 Boonville, six miles below the mouth of La Mine river and high up on 
the bluffs overlooking the Missouri, is the county seat of Cooper county. 
named for Daniel Boone. 

12 La Mine river. 

13 Arrow Rock, Saline county. 

14The county seat of Saline county. 

15 The county seat of Lafayette county. 

16 Strother(?) Rennick’s, twelve miles from Lexington. 


It was 
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May 12 Bill at Independence ™ at 


I Oakes ora a ee ib et as 12.00 
IIIc. aslaalsesseeliecasiilacieseshetielbeuna sanlaabtalbebauedionnmnsal 1.50 
NII» accosted gg einsbes anda daateneaoapalainnsipaltabainitsasate 1.00 
$87.1834, 
One third to W. L. Sublette for 
my expencis 29. 
58. 
One mule 100. 
2 mules, 55 each 110. 
One at 60 60. 
$328. 


Sir Wm. D. Stewart Draft, check 
On Prinee, Ward, & King, New York, 
I alice deh biaesaleancgiensidbitasecnianisaaiaaanioaniaib 32 


:] 


o. 


000. 
Sir William D. Stewarts Draft On Prence, 


Ward & King for Three Hundred and Twenty 
Eight Dollars, Balanee due W. L. Sublette. 
Independence May 12 1843 

feriage at Bigg Blue *® 


25 

14 May Bill at Nolands *° 4.00 
Went to Forte Osage ** and Back, Bill 75 

15 May Bill at Independence 2.50 
Do at Renicks 1.00 

16 May Bill at Noland 2.25 


17 The county seat of Jackson county, and, together with Westport and later Kan- 
sas City, one of the triple termini of the Santa Fé and Oregon trails and consequently 
a prominent outfitting place. Independence is forty miles from Lexington. At this 
time there were two taverns in Independence, one kept by Leonard H. Rennick and 
the other by H. Smalwood Noland, successor to William Lawrence. 

18 Possibly referring to H. 8. Noland. See note preceding. 

19 Big Blue Water, a creek entering the Missouri just above Independence. 

20 See note 18. 

21 Fort Osage, built in 1808-1809 near the present town of Sibley, on the south 
side of the Missouri and east of Independence, was abandoned in 1827 on the eree- 
tion of Fort Leavenworth. The site of Fort Osage was owned in 1837 by Mr. A. 
Gamble, who laid out the town of Sibley. Alphonso Wetmore, Gazeteer of the state 
of Missouri (St. Louis, 1837), 98. 
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Bill at Westport ** 1.00 
17 Bill at Independence 2.00 
18 paid L. Renick ** 4.00 
19 paid Leonard,** freight on Goods 16.20 
Expences ......... aaa ee I TEM 7 2.50 
Expense at Col. Childes ** 2.00 
Do 208 [?] Bacon @ 6¢e 6.25 
Sundry small articles 1.25 
Olde Harness of Waldo 2°.......... sadatesbiisiani 3.20 
May 20th 1843 
Repairing Solomon’s”’ Rifle Siciaalatiaebiiamlosssiedsiai 5.25 
for Candles 121% 
2 Collars @ 1.00 2.00 
2 Briches @ 1.00 2.00 
2 Belly Bands @ .50 1.00 
2 Black Band @ .75 1.50 
2 Lines @ .25 50 
1 Rod of Iron for Spits 25 
3 Trace chains 1.75 
Feriage ...... a . 1.50 
Hire of Col Childes Waggon to hal 
Be BN selena chessuiceaiciaieepbenitaitvaiecesibtoscinasicilnins ious 7.50 


22 Four miles west of Independence and, at this time, quite as important as the 
latter. 

23 Leonard Rennick. See note 17. 

24 Again referring to Leonard Rennick. 

25 Probably James Chiles, a member of the local democratic committee of 1844. 

26 Perhaps of the firm of Brown, Waldo, and company, general merchandisers and 
outfitters. 

27 Solomon Perry Sublette had an interest for a time in the fur business of his 
more prosperous brother, but being of an unsettled disposition, he drifted in the 
thirties into horse trading, making several trips into the south. During the winter 
and spring of 1842-1843, he was back in Missouri, acting as a collection agent for 
Sublette and Campbell. This work took him up the river as far as Independence a 
few weeks ahead of William Sublette. From this point he left for the mountains 
(See entry under date May 30). On his return from the mountains in the fall of 
1843, he tried his hand at the fur trade again in the employ of Bent and St. Vrain, 
journeying to Taos, in New Mexico, and even to California and back. In December, 
1546, he applied for the office of Indian agent to the Sauk and Foxes and, after a 
hurried trip to Santa Fé, under contract to carry the United States mail, he was 
appointed to this office. His commission was renewed in March, 1848. He met with 
financial difficulties as Indian agent and in May, 1848, left again for New Mexico. 
In the year 1848-1849 he was in Santa Fé and Chihuahua, returning to Westport in 
December, 1849, and thence to St. Louis. In May, 1848, he married his brother 
William’s widow. He died in St. Louis in August, 1857. The present sketch is 
based largely on his correspondence in the Sublette manuscripts 
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Salt for animals 40 
REPEAT ere a ne IN RON ANT cee Te TEI 00 
May 20th, Blacksmith Bill 8.00 
Keggs for tar 75 
8 eee Ee BOON ee eR Te 1.25 
Shoing Horse 75 
I atte a ie ln eee eS, 1.25 
Harness Buckles &e 5.12144 
NI cach cenieh ec cedealdceeiisehaiitabes boaseaicnib caliente adelante 1.25 
TITIIE | sttbuintiraiesthseniincivehemnimsneecibesctciahgsipleeaiettcashechicubionticceieitohachtiebinhibesaebaitelal 50 
Coffee mele 1.00 
Cordage 75 
One Mule 45.00 
1 doz Bottles 50 
Horse Shoing 2.75 
May 23 Bill at Independence 12.50 
Rosonn 50 
Flower 78 lb [?] 100. 
1 Bridle for Solomon 75 
Feriage .25 
May 24 1843 
Bill at Westporte 4.00 
May 26/43 
Sold Lieut. Fremont ** 3 mules @ $30 
and 2 at $35 160. 


draft on Robt Campbell.2® Sent one by mail 

& One by Fogle.*° 

May 27 1843 Leather and Sundries to 10.00 
Left Westeporte On May 27th 1843 for the Rocky Mountains. Mad 15 
miles & Encampt at Round grove * thuss miss Sir W. D. Stewarts trail 


28 Frémont had arrived in Kansas City May 17, nine days before, and remained 
until the thirty-first, when he resumed his journey to the mountains. See letter of 
Frémont to Colonel J. J. Abert, chief of the corps of topographical engineers, Wash- 
ington, March 1, 1845, published in John C. Frémont, Narrative of the exploring ez- 
pedition to the Rocky mountains in the year 1842, and to Oregon and north California 
in the years 1843-’44 (Washington, 1845), 105. Frémont, on leaving Kansas City 
followed Sublette’s route for four days, after that bearing to the south. 

29 Sublette’s partner. 

30 Possibly the Vogel mentioned by Francis Parkman, Oregon trail (New York, 
1901), 8. Vogel kept a small grocery and gin shop in Westport. Says Parkman, 
‘* As we passed this establishment, we saw Vogel’s broad German face and knavish- 
looking eyes thrust from his door.’’ This was in 1846. 

31 Sublette was following here the usual Santa-Fé-Oregon trail. Round Grove or 
Elm Grove was on the headwaters of Cedar creek, a southern tributary of the Kansas 
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whom I Was to g[o] on With as he had Borne more to the N. W. to avoid 
the Oregan and California Co of about One hundred waggons Emigrat- 
ing to the Western Watters.*? 

May 28 passt Some 40 or 50 Santa-fee waggons siting out on there Spring 
Expedition. Left the Santafee Trace ** and took Sublette’s Old Trace ** 
to the Mountains made about 25 miles. 

29 Good deal Troubled with the Crossing of the Creeks as the road was 
much Cut up by Waggons. In company with one California Waggon & 
5 Oregon waggons Came up. Made about 18 miles & Encampt near the 
Kansa or Caw River.** 

May 29th Came to Cansas River after 8 miles, found some 40 waggons 
Crossing the Cansas River Bound for the Oregan Territory at the 
mouth of the Columbia. Crost the River in pappans Boat.** The Ore- 


river. See Josiah Gregg, ‘‘Commerce of the prairies, or the journal of a Santa Fé 
trader, 1831-1839,’’ printed in Early western travels, 1748-1846, edited by Reuben 
G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 1904-1907), 19: 193, n. 35. Frémont camped here four days 
later. Peter H. Burnett, Recollections and opinions of an old pioneer, published in 
New York in 1880 and partially reprinted in the Oregon historical society quarterly, 
5: 67, describes the grove as consisting of only two trees, both elms, and a few dog- 
wood bushes. The larger of the elms had had all its branches trimmed off for fire- 
wood. Burnett with a large company of Oregon emigrants camped here five days 
before Sublette. See also J. W. Nesmith, ‘‘ Diary of the emigration of 1843,’’ in 
Oregon historical society quarterly, 7: 330, and George Wilkes, History of Oregon, 
geographical and political . . . embracing an analysis of the old Spanish claims, 
the British pretensions, the United States title. . . To which is added a journal of 
the events of the . . . emigrating expedition of 1843 (New York, 1845), 67. 

32 Sir William had probably gone up the Missouri from St. Louis by boat. At 
any rate his heavier freight had been sent up in this manner and put on shore near 
Chouteau’s Landing, twelve miles above Independence. Audubon, Audubon and his 
journals, 1: 468. From Chouteau’s Landing he would proceed westward, to the 
north of the Santa F% trail, following probably the north bank of the Kansas river 
(see entry under date May 30). There were a number of emigrant parties to be 
avoided. A large body had camped at Round Grove five days before Sublette, as 
noted above, and two other companies camped there on the thirty-first. Sublette 
probably refers to the earlier one, the famous Burnett-Applegate expedition, consist 
ing at this time of 111 wagons. Oregon historical society quarterly, 7: 331. When 
the company reached a point about two hundred and fifty miles above Independence, 
thanks to a number of accretions, it comprised 992 souls, with 121 wagons, 698 oxen, 
and many loose cattle. Letter to the New Orleans Picayune, July 14, 1843, re- 
printed in Oregon historical society quarterly, 2: 190. 

33 The parting of the ways was just beyond Round Grove. 

34 The route of Sublette’s fur-trading expeditions in the twenties and thirties and 
at this time substantially the Oregon trail. 

85 Not far from the present city of Topeka. 

36 Papin, a former French engagé who lived on the banks of the Kansas in a one- 
roomed log hut, cultivated a small plot of ground, and maintained a primitive ferry 
in the shape of a large raft. The Oregon company, which arrived at the crossing 
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gon people had a boat of their own. Made 3 miles and Eneampd on 
the Soldier River which Emptis in the Kansas below.*? Found there 
Encampt about One hundred and 40 Waggons for the Oregan or Co- 
lumbia River. 

May 30th 1843. 

Started my 2 carts on a head to a ereek 8 miles distance to Encamp 
Called Muddy * & I returned to gow down the River to meet Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond Stewarts party who had left the united States Some 
4 or 5 days before I did but had followed the Cansas up Over a bad 
Road for muddy Creeks ete. ete. Met Sir W. D. Stewart on the Banks 
of the Soldier and assisted them in Crossing here. I took charge of the 
party of Some 60 men. Sir William had 10 Carts & one small 2 mule 
yankee waggon. 

There was Some 30 other Carts and small 2 horse wagons in Company 
Belonging to Individual gentlemen, Some of the armey, Some -profes- 
sional Gentlemen, Come on the trip for pleasure, Some for Health, ete. 
ete. So we had doctors, Lawyers, botanists, Bugg Ketchers, Hunters and 
men of nearly all professions, ete. ete.*® One half or rather more was 
hired men Belonging to Sir William, which he had employed on the 
trip. In the Evening we arrived at Muddy Creek where my brother 
Solomon P. Sublette with 2 Carts and 2 priests or Missionaries with 3 
Carts, 1 waggon, and one Small Cariole Joined us with some 15 or 20 
men more and animals in proportion.*® The priests or Jesuites was 
bound for the flatte head missionary which Was Established there by 
Father P. Desmit some 4 or 5 years Since. Father Demit Started this 
from St. Louis and he returned to Europe Intending to Come by Sea to 
the mouth of the Columbia & then on up the River to the Kettle falls 
where there Establishment is.* 


the twenty-sixth, found his rates so exorbitant that they built a raft of their own 
on which most of them crossed, though not without disaster. See Wilkes, History of 
Oregon, part 2, appendix, 72. 

37 Soldier creek, also called Black Warrior creek, entering the Kansas just below 
Topeka. For a map of this region see the chart accompanying Frémont’s report. 
The great Oregon company reached the Kansas three days earlier and spent five 
days, that is, until the thirty-first, in crossing and reorganizing on the other side. 
Ibid., 73; Oregon historical society quarterly, 5: 68, 7: 330. The Kansas river at 
this point was about a quarter of a mile wide with sandy banks and bottom. 

38 Still called Muddy ereek. It is one of the northern tributaries of the Kansas. 

39 All told, there were about one hundred men. Communication in the Missouri 
Republican, July 22, 1843, reprinted in Oregon historical society quarterly, 4: 402. 

40 This party had followed the Oregon trail, reaching the Kansas this day (May 
30), and had crossed on the Oregon company’s raft. Wilkes, History of Oregon, 73. 

41 Father De Smet, the famous Belgian missionary to the Flatheads, had first 
penetrated to the Indian country in 1840, preaching to the Flatheads, Shoshoni, and 
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To-day the Oragan people was perading and Electing there officers." 
There was in company some 6 or 8 wagons.** 

May 30 1843 

Bound for the California or Spanish Country On the Pacifie Ocean, we 
Encampd On Muddy and had trouble in Crossing falling trees to Cross 
Our Baggage Over On by the men & pulling Our Carts &e Over by men 
and mules as the creek was rather high. Here was a muddy and Wet 


time with all hands. The Oregan people did not come up.** 
May 30* 


Move On with 18 carts, one 6 mule waggon, & 2 2 mule waggons & a 
smal Barouche, Some Cows, and Oxen, Some 80 men and about 20 or 25 


Pend d’Oreilles or Kalispel, returning to St. Louis in December of that year. In 
1841 he journeyed again to the mountains, founding St. Mary’s mission among the 
Flatheads on the Bitter Root river. He spent the winter of 1841-1842 in the Oregon 
country, proselyting among the Coeur d’Alenes and journeying in the winter to Fort 
Colville, the Hudson’s Bay company’s post on the Columbia, and, in the spring, to 
Fort Vancouver on the lower Columbia. Again he returned to St. Louis and in 
the spring of 1843 accompanied Father De Vos, who had been made vice-superior 
of the mission, Father Adrian Hoeken, and Brother J. B. McGean as far as 
Westport, arriving there early in May. Returning to St. Louis, he proceeded 
to Europe, where he spent the remainder of the year gathering recruits for his 
work. He sailed from Antwerp December 12, 1843, reaching the mouth of the 
Columbia by sea July 28, 1844. St. Mary’s mission is nearly two hundred miles from 
the Kettle falls. Edwin V. O’Hara, ‘‘De Smet in the Oregon country,’’ in Oregon 
historical society quarterly, 10: 241 ff. See also Burnett, ‘‘ Recollections and opin- 
ions of an old pioneer,’’ ibid., 5: 68, and H. W. Chittenden and A. T. Richardson, 
Life, letters and travels of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet (New York, 1904), 44. 

42 The final organization of the Oregon emigrants took place after crossing the 
Kansas. The method of election is vividly, perhaps over-vividly, described by a cor- 
respondent of the New Orleans Picayune, under date November 21, 1843, reprinted 
in the Oregon historical society quarterly, 1: 399. ‘‘The candidates stood up in a 
row behind their constituents and at a given signal, they wheeled about and marched 
off, while the whole mass broke after them ‘lick-a-ty-split,’ each man forming in 
behind his favorite, so that every candidate flourished a sort of tail of his own and 
the man with the longest tail was elected. These proceedings were continued until a 
captain and a council of three were elected.’’ A literal running for office! Wilkes, 
History of Oregon, and Burnett, ‘‘ Recollections and opinions of an old pioneer,’’ in 
Oregon historical society quarterly, 5: 58 ff., places the election on June 1. Cf. Dale, 
‘*Organization of the Oregon emigrating companies,’’ tbid., v. 16. 

43 That is, with the Sublette-Stewart party. 

44 This may refer to a smaller party of Oregon emigrants (independent of the 
Burnett-Applegate company) which included Overton Johnson and William H. Win- 
ter, who later wrote an account of their trip: Route across the Rocky mountains, with 
a description of Oregon and California, their geographical features, their resources, 
soil, climate, productions, &c. (Lafayette, Ind., 1846). They were just a day behind 
Sublette and Stewart and had resolved to follow closely after them. 

45 Sic for May 31. 
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miles & encampt. Considerable difficulty with Small Greeks and Branch- 
es to-day.*® 

May ** Ist & 2, 1843. Move on. Priests Waggon upset. May 3 Cart 
up-set and Broak shaft on Crossing a Branch of Bigg Virmillion,** hard 
days march. Rained in the Evening, had Wet Encampment. 

May ** 4, 5, 6, move on Crossing strems *® with mudy Banks, havin all 
to work. The priests waggon & carts Stalling frequently. Met John 
Rishan [?] this Evening (June 6 1843) one of the party of the Com- 
pany of Sabille and Adams“ who has a fort on the River Platte near 
the mouth of Larami’s fork. He had some cows & 6 Buffalo Calves & 
one young Elk also 5 or 6 One (horse) Waggons Loaded with Robes. 
7th Move on. Rained hard Last night, Late Starting, 2 of our men 
returned here with the waggons for the States. 

8th rained nearly all day. Crossing Little Sandy ™ as it was swimming. 
Crost goods & baggage on trees. 

9th remain nearly one whole day on Bigg Sandy. 

June 10th finished crossing Sandy.** 


46 The tributaries of the Blue river, which in turn flows into the Kansas, near 
Manhattan. 

47 Sic for June. 

48 Big Vermilion itself was a stream about a hundred yards wide and barely 
fordable at this season of the year. It is a tributary of the Blue river, entering it 
near Frankfurt, Marshall county, Kansas. 

49 Sic. 

50 Branches of Blue river. 

51 Saville and Adams. Their fort was near Fort Laramie. One of the lower 
tributaries of the Laramie is called Sibylee creek. The firm name frequently occurs 
Sibyl and Adams. This concern had met with rather more than usual success the 
preceding year. See copy of a letter of Sublette to Stewart September 1, 1842, 
Sublette manuscripts, carton 1. 

52 Little Sandy, one of the Nebraska tributaries of Blue river, entering the latter 
near Powell, Jefferson county, Nebraska. The Big Sandy is another tributary of 
the Blue, a little farther west. 

53 This would bring them to a point about three hundred miles from Independence 
and four hundred and fifty miles from Fort Laramie. Here the journal ends abrupt- 
ly. Sublette and Stewart pursued their journey to the mountains by the much- 
traveled North Platte and Sweetwater route, returning in the autumn, after a suc- 
cessful hunt, to St. Louis. 








Bee. 





BOOK REVIEWS 





History of early relations between the United States and China, 1784- 
1844. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. [Transactions of the Connec- 
ticut academy of arts and science, volume 22, pages 1-209] (New 
Haven: Yale university press, 1917. 209 p.) 

This monograph was evidently written as a doctor’s thesis at Yale uni- 
versity. It represents, therefore, the results of a careful study of a 
wide range of material, organized with scholarly accuracy and judgment. 
It should be welcomed as a sound contribution to our knowledge of an 
interesting phase of the history both of the United States and of China. 

The first three chapters deal with the American trade with China be- 
tween 1784 and 1838. They contain a large amount of detailed informa- 
tion about the origin and development of this profitable commerce. Here 
will be found facts and figures dealing with the trade in tea and silk, in 
furs and sandlewood, information about the early merchants and skippers 
and some of their famous voyages, about the part played by different 
American ports, and the conditions at Canton in the pre-treaty days; and 
on page 78 a valuable footnote sketches the history of the United States 
tariff on Chinese goods to 1844. The fourth chapter studies the begin- 
nings of American missionary work in China. Here again will be found 
many interesting and hard-won facts. The first American missionaries 
arrived in 1830, although Americans had been much interested in the 
work of the pioneer British missionary, Robert Morrison, since 1807. 
In 1832 the Chinese repository, that mine of information, was first is- 
sued. A year later, S. Wells Williams, sinologue and diplomat, arrived, 
and in 1835 Dr. Peter Parker, the first medical missionary, entered upon 
his work. The last chapter covers the critical years of 1839-1844 which 
saw the opium controversy develop into a war between Great Britain 
and China, resulting in the epochal treaty of Nanking. The United 
States followed up the success of Great Britain, and Caleb Cushing ne- 
gotiated the treaty of Shanghai in 1844. In this connection a usual 
error is repeated, namely that Cushing’s treaty introduced the principle 
of extraterritoriality in China. The principle, in vague form, was found 
in the early Russian treaties, and was inserted in the general regulations, 
1843, which supplemented the Nanking treaty. In fact, the grant of 
extraterritoriality was probably made during the negotiations in 1842. 
Cushing should be given credit, however, for drafting the clauses so care- 
fully that his treaty was taken as a standard until the revision of 1858. 
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The value of this study lies in the amount of detailed information which 
is rendered available. The author has made few generalizations, but he 
has gathered the materials from which generalizations may be drawn. 
The special student will greatly appreciate the fifty-five pages of bib- 
liography. In addition to printed works there is a considerable list of 
manuscript logs, journals and correspondence. Generally a few words 
of comment are appended, and in the ease of rarer works the library 
where a copy was found is mentioned. 

Payson J. TREAT 


Mezico’s dilemma. By Carl Ackerman. (New York: George H. Doran 
company, 1918. 281 p. $1.50 net) 

Mr. Ackerman has demonstrated the futility of ephemeral books on 
Mexico. Primarily intended for a public not wholly surfeited with war 
dispatches, his chapters formed suitable articles for the popular weekly 
in which they first appeared but hardly justify a more permanent form. 
His revelations concerning German propaganda are overdrawn neither 
from the standpoint of official connivance at the capital nor bribery of 
labor leaders at Tampico and other industrial centers. Indeed, the au- 
thor might go further in his charges of German intrigue and associate 
the famous ‘‘ Article twenty-seven’’ of the present Mexican constitution 
with the machinations of the former ambassador, Von Eckhard. The 
author has not overemphasized the pro-German bias of the army officers 
in Mexico, many of whom were actually Germans, but to this factor he 
might have attributed more strongly certain Germanophile manifestations 
of Carranza. The fact that the United States was on the side of the 
allies, however, will explain many of these same manifestations. 

The book will prove acceptable to some readers who shortly expect to 
see the American boundary pushed from the Rio Grande to the Panuco, 
or far enough below the last named river to include the oil fields. It is 
needless to add that such aggression would have a most unfortunate effect 
on our Pan-American relations. Fortunately its sponsors are few and 
their selfish interests, readily discernible, form the best antidote to their 
ill-considered views. The author’s account of railroad conditions is true 
to form, despite subsequent official denial elsewhere. Travel in Mexico 
today is no mere holiday jaunt, although the chances favor the traveler. 
The illustrations, particularly the caricatures, are timely and for Ameri- 
can readers will have more than momentary interest. The constitution of 
1917, given in the appendix, translated by Mr. H. N. Branch, is in a 
more usable edition in the Annals of the American academy of political 
and social science for May, 1917. The book is of the snapshot type that 
has little permanent historical value. 

I. J. Cox 
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Santo Domingo. <A country with a future. By Otto Schoenrich. (Mae- 
millan company, 1918. 395 p. $3.00) 

The lack of books in English describing Santo Domingo assures the 
present volume a wide welcome. The sympathetic spirit of the author 
inspires a confidence that a careful perusal fully justifies. His histori- 
eal chapters afford a convenient summary of a tangled narrative, whose 
main outlines are necessary to an understanding of the republie’s past 
and its future. In connection with his historical sketch the author 
might more frequently have connected his narrative with other parts 
of Hispanic-America, with Louisiana during the Napoleonic interven- 
tion for instance, or with Mexico and South America during the wars of 
independence. If this part of his work is open to criticism it is because 
the author makes his account too thoroughly local. The antiquarian will 
peruse with interest the chapter on ‘‘The remains of Columbus,’’ which 
leads up the conclusion that the sacred relies still rest in Santo Domingo, 
as the mighty admiral wished. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to a general description of the 
republie’s resources, productions and people, their social and political 
institutions, their commerce and exterior relations. Recent events re- 
ceive fair attention with little criticism of American intervention, for the 
author frankly confesses his faith in a continued American protectorate. 
Numerous illustrations, an excellent map, and frequent statistical tables 
and lists of officials add to the usefulness of the book. 

I. J.C. 


Federal power: its growth and necessity. By Henry Litehfield West. 
(New York: George H. Doran company, 1918. 216 p. $1.50 net) 

The author of this volume has long been a close student of public af- 
fairs and has contributed to periodicals many articles upon important 
questions in national government and polities. As might be inferred 
from the title of this volume, he presents, with admirable conciseness 
and lucidity of statement, a sympathetic survey of the gradual, and in 
recent years rapid, expansion of the powers of the national government. 
He traces in a few bold strokes the early attempts to form a union of the 
colonies; the circumstances which resulted in the formation of the present 
union; and the influence of John Marshall, of the civil war, of congres- 
sional legislation under the interstate commerce clause, and of the su- 
preme court in the expansion of federal power. Likewise, the growth of 
the presidency as the ‘‘embodiment of federal power’’ is illustrated by 
numerous instances in which presidents have been able to shape national 
policies through their domination of the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment. Federal power as a party issue and, of course, the inevitable 
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expansion of federal authority in connection with the recent war also 
receive brief treatment. 

The concluding chapter on ‘‘Federalism and the future’’ sounds a 
note or two of warning. ‘‘Beneficent as the exercise of Federal power 
has been, and with the certainty that it will be increased rather than 
diminished, we must, nevertheless, admit that unless we deal with it 
along new lines, it is fraught with evil. Present conditions point to- 
ward an oligarchy wherein a few men will have supreme power, and 
the transition from an oligarchy to an autocracy is all too brief. The 
problem is to preserve our democracy even under a centralized, Fed- 
eralistie government. The first step is to curtail executive power’’ by 
depriving the president of the veto or by making it possible for congress 
to override a veto by a majority vote. The next step is to increase 
popular control over the executive branch of the government in a way 
similar to that provided by the parliamentary systems of England, 
France, and especially Canada. This parliamentary system can and 
should be approached through gradual stages, ‘‘ without disrupting our 
Constitution,’’ by more strongly emphasizing the principles of popular 
government. The writer, however, disclaims any desire to reduce the 
presidency to the perfunctory position of the French president, and 
admits that it is not feasible at this time to reproduce the English pre- 
miership. ‘‘We can, however, avoid the abuse and misuse of Federal 
power by government officials, which is not a distant menace, if the men 
appointed by the President to administer the great departments of gov- 
ernment are made directly and instantly responsible to the representa- 
tives of the people. . . . Ifinthe past some such plan . . . had 
been in force, the history of sundry legislative and official actions would 
have been less open to criticism that has been the case.’’ 

This little volume deserves wide reading by the general public, and 
teachers of courses in government will also find it well adapted for 
collateral class reading. 

P. Orman Ray 


History of suffrage in the United States. By Kirk Porter, Ph.D. (Chi- 
eago: University of Chicago press, 1918. 260 p. $1.25 net) 

In his thesis Mr. Porter has traced the forees working from 1776 to 
the present time to bring about an extension of the franchise. The 
first two of the nine chapters are introductory, emphasizing the changes 
in the period immediately before and after the revolution. By the last 
decade of the eighteenth century the religious and moral qualifications 
of the colonial era had disappeared and the property qualifications had 
been modified by residence or taxpaying requirements. 
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Chapters three to nine inclusive consider the question of suffrage for 
foreigners, free negroes, and women. Between 1815 and 1830 the in- 
fluence of Jeffersonian democracy held property tests at bay. In the 
next decade the needs of the new west, the growth of cities, and the rise 
of an industrial class that owned no land added to the number of those 
who were opposed to the old restrictions. Dorr’s rebellion in Rhode 
Island is characterized (p. 100) as ‘‘practically the last struggle that 
was necessary to break the hold of property qualifications for good.’’ 
The tendency of the newer states to grant the franchise to immigrants 
and the opposition of older states to this policy is noted. The immi- 
grant was wanted in the west and wanted so badly that great induce- 
ments were held out to attract him. 

After the franchise had been demanded and secured by practically 
all the native white men in America, and many states seemed willing to 
grant it to aliens while they denied it to free negroes, the latest appli- 
cants for suffrage appeared — the women. The beginnings of the woman 
suffrage movement dates back to 1848 but the civil war diverted atten- 
tion from it before it was much more than well organized. An inter- 
esting table showing the essential qualifications for suffrage in 1860 is 
given on page 148. 

In chapters seven and eight, the ways in which the negro obtained 
the suffrage, the use he made of it, and how he lost it are carefully 
studied. 

Chapter nine shows how the arguments used for and against the 
exclusiveness of property holders, of natives, of educated white persons, 
have been adapted to the new question of woman suffrage. 

The book is not, nor does it claim to be, an exhaustive study of 
suffrage laws in any given time, or place, or period, but it may justly 
claim to be the first history of suffrage in the United States that traces 
in its broader aspect the development of the move toward universal 
suffrage. The debates in the various state conventions have been used 
to bring out the political ideals, arguments, theories, social conditions 
and economic circumstances that made the members of these various 
groups want the suffrage and think they had a right to it. 

There is not separate bibliography. The references to sources used are 
given in the footnotes. 

EvizaBetH CrowTHER 
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American problems of reconstruction. A national symposium on the 
economic and financial aspects. Edited by Elisha M. Friedman. 
With a foreword by Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the interior. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and company, 1918. 471 p. $4.00 net) 

Friedman’s American problems of reconstruction is not a compilation 
of excerpts from books and magazine articles; it is instead the joint pro- 
duction of a group of specialists, each of whom has written a special 
contribution for this particular work. The editor states his conception 
of reconstruction as an ‘‘attempt to determine what new conditions re- 
sulting from the war confront us and what suitable adaptions may be 
made to meet them.’’ He believes that the country should first direct 
its thought to its immediate problems. ‘‘While the long range prob- 
lems may without danger be postponed in treatment, the immediate 
problems we can ill afford to neglect. These deal primarily with the 
transition out of a state of war and not with any general attempt to 
alter fundamental conditions of the national economic life.’’ Neverthe- 
less, the contributions of the various writers bring forward many facts 
of fundamental importance in our reconstruction problems of the next 
quarter century, and the book has its particular value in its contribution 
to the entire range of problems which we face. 

Part 1 deals with the idea of reconstruction and the lessons which 
America may learn from the European experience. Part u, on ‘‘ Effici- 
ency in production,’’ gives detailed attention to the utilization of our 
mineral reserves, the necessity of developing technical research, the re- 
organization of the labor phases of industrial management, the readjust- 
ment of our basie industries to our new international relations and the 
need of an intelligent governmental policy regulating labor conditions 
and large seale industries. 

The third part is devoted to transportation, commerce, and finance. 
It is particularly featured by its analysis of the problems of distributing 
agricultural products, the development of our international shipping, 
and the present and future outlook in American international trade. 
One of the most interesting discussions in the entire work is the careful 
study of the free port as an instrument of world trade, by Edwin Clapp. 

The fourth and final section of the book deals with monetary and 
fiseal problems. An especially interesting feature of this part is the 
discussion of national thrift by Frank A. Vanderlip. One of the funda- 
mental problems in American thought is discussed by Frederick A. 
Cleveland in chapter xxiv, ‘‘Can democracy be efficient?’’ This chap- 
ter is a stimulating comparison of the economies of national efficiency 
as worked out in Germany, Great Britain, and France. The author 
states as our central national problem at this time this question: ‘‘Shall 
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we as a democracy insist on strong executive leadership? Shall we 
so organize that our Executive can effectively direct and use all the 
forces and reserves of the nation for common welfare ends — be they 
the ends of peace or of war?’’ ‘‘Can we and our Allies so far adapt 
and tune up our political machinery that we may demonstrate in actual 
competition with Prussian autocracy an efficiency that is adequate for 
self-protection and at the same time make it consistent with the aims 
and purposes of democracy?’’ The author answers his question in the 
affirmative, and the reader can not afford to overlook his answer. 


D. D. Lesconter 


The county. The ‘‘dark continent’’ of American polities. By H. 5. 
Gilbertson. (New York: National short ballot organization, 1917. 
297 p.) 

In this severe but just indictment of county government Mr. Gilbert- 
son has unquestionably struck at the most vulnerable spot of what re- 
mains of inefficiency in American political life. He presents an array 
of convincing data to show the existence of a ‘‘very real and very im- 
portant problem.’’ He not only states the problem but explains its 
origin and suggests the lines along which a satisfactory solution may be 
attempted. To furnish the requisite historical background the author 
sketches the development of colonial county types, the establishment of 
‘*safe guards against tyranny’’ by the extension of the elective principle, 
the inevitable loss of popular control and consequent debasement of the 
county by the spoils politician. The story is familiar enough to those 
who have interested themselves in the evolution of local political insti- 
tutions. Its significance lies in the fact that the county remains unre- 
deemed while the city has been making remarkable strides toward 
political regeneration. 

The short ballot is the sine qua non of redemption. More definitely, 
however, the author suggests certain broad outlines of a program for 
revitalizing the county. He recommends the elimination of urban 
counties, greater centralization of state administration to relieve the 
county of work it ean no longer perform efficiently, home rule with re- 
spect to internal organization, an elective council chosen as local experi- 
ences and needs dictate, a responsible executive resembling the city 
mayor or preferably manager, and the various financial reforms that 
have had so conspicuous a place in recent municipal betterment. There 
is a splendid bibliography. Constitutional and charter provisions for 
county home rule in California and the New York proposals of 1916 
are included as appendices. 

C. O. GARDNER 
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Connecticut in transition, 1775-1818. By Richard J. Purcell, Ph.D. 
{Justin Winsor prize essay in American history, 1916] (Washing- 
ton: American historical association, London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford university press, 1918. 471 p. $1.50) 

Students of New England affairs have long felt the need of detailed 
and thoughtful study into some aspects of its social history. Every New 
Englander knows that many a town in that section of the country is still 
under the control of a class composed primarily of citizens who are at 
once the business and professional leaders, the core of the church and 
the moving spirits in polities. That they usually conduct public affairs 
with propriety and efficiency does not invalidate the assertion that their 
control is well-nigh complete. The chief merit of Mr. Pureell’s book is 
that he has made a suggestive excursion into this new field of investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Purcell has divided his study into three phases: religious, eco- 
nomic, and political or constitutional, emphasizing in each phase the per- 
sonal elements concerned and asserting their substantial identity. 

It appears that in Connecticut the Congregational clergy were the 
main bulwark against the oncoming both of infidelity and of liberality in 
religion. Yale was distinctly Congregational. Yale and the Congrega- 
tional clergy dominated the schoolmasters and the legal profession. Yale 
and the clergy were federalists in politics. The dissenter, finding no 
sympathy for his own views in the minds of the religious leaders of his 
vicinity, inevitably drifted into the opposition both in religion and 
polities. Naturally the clergy linked religious dissent with immorality and 
with factious politics, and condemned both as an attack on the founda- 
tions of the state as well as a revolt against the ‘‘standing order.’’ As 
the Baptists, Methodists, and Episcopalians, together with the out-and-out 
unbelievers, grew in numbers and respectability, it beeame evident that 
their union would be a distinct menace to Congregational leadership in 
the state. Since Congregational leadership and federalist leadership 
were the same, revolt against the one was revolt against the other. Sus- 
cess could not come without reinforcement, however, for the number of 
dissenters, although increasing, was still small. 

Discussion of the economic transition in Connecticut falls into two 
parts. There is an interesting account of the rise of manufactures in 
the state — cloth, flaxseed, oil, spirits, buttons, leather, guns, and others. 
As early as 1810 Danbury was the home of fifty-six hat shops. The ac- 
count of the controlling forces in commerce and industry indicates their 
identity with the federalist-Congregationalist group. The ‘‘bank crowd’”’ 
likewise was federalist and Congregationalist. 

Mr. Purcell’s description of the development of unrest in the political 
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and constitutional realm more closely resembles the account given by 
writers who have dealt with other states during this period. As is well 
known, the governmental change in Connecticut was less than in most 
other states. As in Virginia, one of the vital factors in preserving the 
position of the standing order was the tenure enjoyed by officeholders; 
for example, Hezekiah Wyllys, his son, and his grandson oceupied the 
office of secretary of state from 1710 to 1810. Suffrage qualifications 
restricted voting to persons possessed of property, and since after 1801 
no man could get on the voting list unless he had the written approval 
of the civil authorities and selectmen, the making of freemen was prac- 
tically in the hands of federalist justices. 

The grip of the federalist-Congregationalist group on the state was 
further preserved by the fact that emigration to the west came at pre- 
cisely the time when political and religious unrest was on the increase. 
The effect was to weaken the opposition and entrench the conservatives, 
for the emigrants were the restless and discontented, who were most 
likely to side with the republicans in their dissent. Cases are mentioned 
where enough emigrants left a town in a body to perpetuate its town 
life in the new country. 

In the main, the work deserves the highest commendation. A few 
rhetorical infelicities and typographical errors may be noticed: for exam- 
ple, ‘‘genuine, general aversion’’ (p. 13); ‘‘losses at sea by seizures’’ 
(p. 117) ; ‘‘professional’’ (p. 229) ; ‘‘effrontery’’ (p. 234). The length 
of the volume, 419 pages of text, seems extreme. 

An error of more importance, which Mr. Purcell has doubtless slipped 
into unconsciously, is best indicated in the statement on page 299: ‘* The 
only reasonable explanation of Federalism’s continued success was the 
strength of its organization.’’ Was not federalism’s success due not 
only to careful organization, but to the strong character and ability of 
the federalists; to the fact that on the whole they contributed largely 
to the success and well-being of the state; that they were on the whole 
the able and educated people of the state and that in the main they were 
publie-spirited citizens? That they were unprogressive, narrowly parti- 
san, and not sufficiently democratic is to be deprecated and even con- 
demned. Nevertheless, a carefully-balanced judgment must take account 
of the strength as well as the weakness of the ‘‘old order.’’ 

The author has otherwise uniformly restrained a natural and very 
proper sympathy with the movement of revolt. It is no easy matter to 
preserve historical judgment and restrain impatience at a party com- 
posed of ‘‘godly men, of sober, solid, and steady habits,’’ including 
practically every Congregational minister, nearly every lawyer of re- 
pute, physicians, the Yale faculty, and leaders in business, who were 
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so wedded to former ways of doing things that they were unable to 
understand the needs and possibilities of the laboring element, the lower 
and lower-middle classes, the poor and the unorthodox. 
A complete and well arranged bibliography and index close the volume. 
CuHarues R. LiInGtey 


Life and times of Stephen Girard: mariner and merchant. By John B. 
MeMaster, professor of American history, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In two volumes. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott company, 
1918. 468, 481 p.) 

For more than fifty years the agents of Stephen Girard of Philadelphia 
kept him informed as to the gossip of local affairs. Since they were 
widely seattered in European parts and in the West Indies, their reports 
covered the world of trade like a dragnet; and they wrote of wars, 
revolutions, and financial crises like other current recorders of great 
events. Rarely were they participants, rarely even witnesses. What 
they wrote Girard was doubtless often wrong, or at best half true. But it 
was from their letters, in the absence of modern cable news, that Girard 
drew his estimates and shaped his plans. And in a half century, so 
shrewdly did he analyze his sourees, Stephen Girard evolved from the 
provincial mariner into the merchant of the world. After his death his 
executors accounted for an estate of nearly seven million dollars. And 
before the day arrived to turn his fortune over to his well-known bene- 
factions, Girard had, nearly single-handed, saved the credit of the United 
States and given stability to the second bank. 

Mr. MeMaster, the ‘‘official’’ biographer of Girard, has pieced these 
volumes together out of the unbroken letter files belonging to the great 
banker. He has added little in the way of interpretation or analysis. 
It is not easy for the reader to understand the processes of the West 
Indies trade, or the neutral trade during the Napoleonic wars, although 
careful study of the sources that are printed may yield results. It is 
equally hard to reconstruct the financier. The man Girard is almost 
totally absent; the biographer appears to have had no option here, be- 
cause there were few personal documents in the collection. The thing 
that stands out most clearly in the work is the series of anecdotes of 
happenings, without connection and without completeness. The diligent 
student of economic history may use these volumes as a source; but the 
biographer’s reputation as a historian has not been enhanced by them. 

F. L. Paxson 
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The book of Philadelphia. By Robert Shackleton. (Philadelphia: Penn 
publishing company, 1918. 413 p. $3.00) 

The book of Philadelphia is a title suggestive of a large task. Phila- 
delphia is complex, old, still growing, and he who understands her and 
writes of his understanding so that others may share it must have energy, 
insight, and skill. Mr. Shackleton’s book bears ample evidence of his 
powers as an interpreter; his previous efforts at baring the souls of New 
York and Boston have given him a penetrating vision and a sureness of 
touch that find full scope in his book of Philadelphia. He has given us 
far more than a guidebook for the tourist or casual sojourner; his ob- 
servations and comments have a character that should make the book even 
more valuable to Philadelphians than to outsiders. Cities are not above 
having a mirror held up before them, and fortunate indeed is the one 
which is privileged to catch its reflection in pages of Mr. Shackleton’s. 

Very little escapes him. For those who see only with their eyes there 
is a wealth of vivid impressions; one senses the generally permeative col- 
or of the older portions of the city and delights in one pieturesque bit 
after another; the narrow streets and the congestion around the eity hall 
are portrayed most realistically by Mr. Shackleton’s pen. And _ for 
those who seek more than visual impressions there is equal satisfaction : 
an echo of the voices of the newsboys, the love of the city for its opera, 
the tradition of the great business houses, the pride of lineage of the 
Philadelphians of Philadelphia. The richness of historical background 
of the city of Penn and Franklin flavors every page, but Mr. Shackleton 
has mercifully spared us the piling up of tedious antiquarian details 
which too many writers have thought necessary properly to impress 
their readers with Philadelphia’s heritage from the past. One ean not 
doubt that Mr. Shackleton is thoroughly familiar with a mass of such 
details, but he has had the artistry to give them to us only through his 
personal reactions to them, delightfully humanized and everywhere en- 
livened by his mellow sense of humor. 

By one who would know Philadelphia this book ean not be disregard- 
ed. It is therefore particularly to be regretted that it is not of more 
substantial workmanship; for the paper and binding will be by no 
means wholly satisfying to those who like to see their book friends well 
clothed. A number of excellent photographs add to the interest, how- 
ever, and a few pen sketches, albeit rather characterless, serve to at- 
tract the eye. These shortcomings in externals are nevertheless slight in 
comparison to the merit of the contents; the book is well worthy of a 
permanent place upon the shelves of those who would know our Ameri- 
can cities, 
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The royal government in Virginia, 1624-1775. By Perey Scott Flippin, 
Ph.D., associate professor of history in Hamilton college [Columbia 
university studies in political science, volume LXxxIv, number 1] 
(New York: Columbia university, 1919. 393 p.) 

The colonial history of the United States is usually not very interest- 
ing, because it is the story of small things. In comparison with the great 
age of Europe, with which it was contemporeaneous, colonial America 
seems dull and humdrum; it is overshadowed by the magnificence of 
Louis XIV, the seven years’ war, the imperial expansion of England in 
India. Yet in the long run, in the development of a new and non-feudal 
social and economic order, America has come to overshadow Europe and 
to give direction to the destinies of the world. For this reason the tale 
of our small beginnings has an importance altogether out of proportion 
to its immediate interest, for it is important to know what in our history 
is American, self-developed, original, non-European. The appearance 
of a valuable study on Virginia colonial history, such as Mr. Flippin’s 
The royal government in Virginia, is, therefore, a matter of considerable 
concern. 

There were three important factors in the early history of the Old 
Dominion: the governor, the council, and the house of burgesses. The 
governor was the actual representative of the British government in the 
colony and naturally wielded a great influence. The council, a body of 
colonials appointed by the crown, was partly under the governor’s in- 
fluence and partly independent. The house of burgesses, which was 
elected by the people, showed the most remarkable political development 
of all colonial America, rising from comparative insignificance in 1619 
to become one of the greatest legislative bodies in history —in reality 
the prime actor in the resistance to the British government and in the 
measures that brought about the revolution. 

Mr. Flippin has told the story of colonial Virginia with a wealth of 
detail and a clearness of presentation that make his book one of the lead- 
ing studies in this field of American history. The chapter on the gov- 
ernor is particularly interesting; it gives a clear outline of the long 
struggle waged by the colonial governors to check the tendency toward 
greater self-government. The chapter on the council is also valuable, 
but the author did not make the most of his opportunity with the house 
of burgesses. Less space is given to the house than to the council, a dis- 
proportion which is doubtless due to the fact that much has been written 
on the burgesses and little on the council. Nevertheless, Mr. Flippin’s 
knowledge of his subject is so rare and his mastery of his material so 
complete that a full presentation of the history of the house of burgesses, 
even at the risk of a partial repetition of other writers, would have been 
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exceedingly useful. The chapter on ‘‘ Financial systems and administra- 
tion,’’ dug out from the records in the Virginia state library, is the 
most original contribution of the book, adding as it does a mass of detail 
to our previously somewhat sketchy knowledge on this subject. All in 
all, The royal government in Virginia is a work of value, scholarly, well- 
written, and authoritative. No student of early American history can 
afford to neglect it. 
H. J. EcKENRODE 


The John P. Branch historical papers of Randolph-Macon college. Vol- 
ume v, numbers 1 and 2. Edited by Charles H. Ambler. (Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Richmond press, 1918. 233 p. $1.00) 

The present number of the Branch historical papers, which are among 
the best college publications of the country, contains the ‘‘Life of John 
Floyd,’’ by Mr. Charles H. Ambler of Randolph-Macon college, and the 
‘Diary of John Floyd.’’ It is a contribution of some importance to 
American history. 

John Floyd, once semi-famous, now entirely forgotten, served a num- 
ber of terms in congress, where he rendered notable service by advocat- 
ing the annexation of the Oregon territory in opposition to the ‘‘ Little 
Americans,’’ who would have been willing to see the republic perma- 
nently bounded by the Rocky mountains. Floyd later became governor 
of Virginia in the critical nullification period and was known as a state 
rights advocate of the most uncompromising type and the fast friend of 
John C. Calhoun. His son, John B. Floyd, was secretary of war in 
Buchanan’s cabinet, a secession leader, and a general whose prestige 
was utterly ruined by Grant’s capture of Fort Donelson. 

Mr. Ambler’s biography is an admirable study in the polities of the 
Jacksonian period; as such it is of decided value to students of history. 
It is well written, but it suffers from the rare defect of over-condensa- 
tion, for the author has compacted in a hundred pages material enough 
for a volume. Floyd’s diary is an interesting revelation of an ante 
bellum politician, though it adds only some details to our knowledge of 
the time. Mr. Ambler is among the foremost students of American his- 
tory, having a vast and minute acquaintance with southern polities from 
1815 to 1850. <A larger volume by him — say a definitive biography of 
John C. Calhoun — would give him the national reputation he richly 
deserves. 


H. J. E. 
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Highways and byways of Florida. By Clifton Johnson. (New York: 
Maemillan company, 1918. 264 p. $2.00) 

A great deal has been said about ‘‘seeing America first,’’ and Clifton 
Johnson has done a great deal in his ‘‘ American highways and byways’’ 
series to make this pastime most interesting. His latest contribution to 
the tourists’ library is Highways and byways of Florida. The book is 
made attractive by beautiful photographs, the print is comfortably large, 
and the style is interesting; in short, it is one of those books that we say 
just read themselves. 

The author first gives an account of the settlement of Florida, making 
the early heroes, Ponce de Leon, Fernando de Soto, Ribaut, and Menen- 
dez, seem very real. He recreates before our eyes the treacherous sav- 
ages, the cruel Spaniards, and the fanatical French so realistically as 
promptly to raise a desire to visit this land of mystery and legend and to 
witness the remains of the civilization which was established with such 
great difficulty in the beautiful ‘‘land of flowers.’’ ; 

San Marco’s fortress, with its mysterious dungeons, St. Augustine’s 
ancient landmarks, the picturesque natural charms of the St. Johns and 
the Ocklawaha river, and of the forest and swamps appeal to historian 
and nature lover alike, while for those seeking pleasure of a different 
kind the wonderful winter resorts of the state are described. Accurate 
information is also given in regard to the climate, products and indus- 
tries of the state. No part of the state, apparently, is without interest, 
and anyone contemplating a trip to Florida will find this book not only 
entertaining, but instructive as well. To the reader who is denied the 
privilege of an actual visit the author furnishes a pleasant substitute for 
such a trip. 

Estuer M. Doe 


The truth about lynching and the negro in the south. In which the 
author pleads that the south be made safe for the white race. By 
Winfield H. Collins, A. M., Ph.D. (New York: Neale publishing 
company, 1918. 163 p. $1.25 net) 

Pessimistic rather than constructive is the tone of this little mono- 
graph. In the first chapter the author shows that there was relatively 
little lynching anywhere in the country prior to 1831, and that little 
was not confined to the south. From 1831 on, the lynchings increased, 
largely, the author believes, because of the antislavery movement. He 
holds that the abolitionist fanatics were more responsible for the crimes 
than the southern whites. During the civil war, Mr. Collins finds but 
two instances of negroes lynched in the south. With the coming of 
the ecarpetbag era, lynchings multiplied in frequency, spread over a 
wider area, and were prompted by a greater variety of pretexts. This is 
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mainly, (and rightly, the reviewer thinks) attributed to the demoraliz- 
ing radical earpetbag régime (pp. 36-37). 

A chapter bristling with statistics discusses lynching since the carpet- 
bag era. Another deals with the criminality of the negro, which is con- 
sidered racial rather than factitious, though the author thinks city life 
has a very demoralizing effect upon the negroes. 

Segregation as an amelioration of the problem is urged in chapter v, 
and is reverted to in a later chapter, where it is urged for the rural 
as well as the urban districts, in order to ‘‘lessen friction, to check erim- 
inality and immorality, and to prevent the spread of disease’’ (p. 122). 

The next chapter discusses the economic status of the negro at present. 
The author’s conclusions are not sanguine, to say the least. In the 
seventh and last chapter, the future of the negro is considered. Eduea- 
tion, as a solution, is rather discounted, especially the mere study of 
books. Apparently Mr. Collins thinks that disease and economic pressure 
will drive the negro to the wall, and unless he mends his ways, he is 
doomed to go the way of the Australian aborigines. If not exterminated, 
his numbers will be so depleted as to render his presence no longer a 
problem. 

All in all, the book is disappointing; it discourages rather than stimu- 
lates more serious study of this great question. One of the few positive 
notes in the essay is the advocacy of a wider distribution of the negroes 
throughout the country, so that the problem will cease to be mainly a 
southern one. If there are fairly equal numbers of negroes in each 
state, they will be in a minority everywhere, they will present less of 
a problem, and legislation on the subject will be national rather than 
sectional or partisan, thinks Mr. Collins. Also, the negro could ‘‘the 
better be held to the white man’s standard of conduct’’ (p. 143). 

There are several examples of careless proof reading, such as 1809 for 
1909 (p. 109) and Lowdnes for Lowndes (p. 157). The work is fully 
annotated, but has no index. 

MiLLepGe L. Bonnam, Jr 


Official and statistical register of the state of Mississippi. By Dunbar 
Rowland, LL.D., director Mississippi department of archives and 
history. [Centennial edition] (Madison: Democrat printing com- 
pany, 1917. 1023 p.) 

The first issue of this publication appeared in 1908 and like the present 
bears on its title page the name of Mr. Rowland. A comparison of the 
two volumes shows that each successive issue is by no means a vain repe- 
tition of its predecessor. One notes that in the present publication the 
facsimiles of many valuable early maps are absent and also a lengthy 
and valuable sketch of Mississippi’s military history down to 1898. On 
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the other hand there is much additional material of value dealing with 
the history of the state from the day of the Indian to the Mexican border 
disturbances of 1916. One may assume that the story of Mississippi in 
the present war is reserved for later treatment. 

The volume is called the ‘‘Centennial edition’’ and for this reason ap- 
pears a year later than usual. Its memorial character is emphasized in 
the colored plates showing the state flag and coat of arms, the state 
flower, the source of the state’s wealth, the cotton plant, and in the words 
and musie of the state song, written by Mrs. Rowland. The volume is 
profusely illustrated with photographs of former governors and other 
state and national officials. The usual list of present and former offi- 
cials, national, state, and county, appear as in former volumes, but in 
the case of the judiciary these lists are accompanied by a valuable sketch 
of the state supreme court. In compilation, authorship, and in press 
work, the volume is worthy of its predecessors and abundantly justifies 
the happy idea of its editor in making an official register a work of real 
historical value. 


Publications of the Mississippi historical society. Edited by Dunbar 
Rowland, LL.D., secretary. [Centenary series, volume n] (Jackson: 
Mississippi historical society, 1918. 604 p.) 

Unless special care is taken, the bibliographer is likely to confuse the 
various publications issued by local and state historical societies. Those 
of Mississippi will prove no exception to this rule. A few years back 
the Mississippi historical society and the State department of archives 
and history were under separate control. Now they are under the 
same general direction and both series of publications bear the name of 
Mr. Dunbar Rowland on the title page. For many reasons this unity 
in publication is desirable, and the editor’s name carries assurance to 
many who have come to know and appreciate his work. On the other 
hand the present volume bears the additional statement ‘‘Centenary 
series Vol. m’’ and without further explanation in the introduction or 
elsewhere one wonders if the annual volumes of the Mississippi historical 
society are to continue under that name, and what is to be the relation 
of future issues to the earlier publications of the society. 

The ‘‘ Introductory note’’ and the ‘‘Contents’’ suggest that the volume 
is of a miscellaneous popular character. A cursory examination confirms 
this impression. A centennial poem, a brief biographical sketch of a 
veteran of the war between the states, sketches of two military organiza- 
tions of that period and of a minor skirmish constitute the incidental 
offerings. The editor and Judge J. P. Young discuss from opposing 
points of view the discovery of the Mississippi by De Soto, the former 
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championing Mississippi and the latter Tennessee. The greater part of 
the book is devoted to a study of reconstruction by Captain J. K. Me- 
Neiley, the editor of the Vicksburg Herald. It is unfortunate that this 
study has had to be presented piecemeal in the former publications of 
the society and in this volume, for in the present form the work must 
compare unfavorably with the more scholarly production of Mr. James 
W. Garner. A general index and an index of names add to the useful- 
ness of the volume. 


Political parties in Michigan, 1837-1860. An historical study of political 
issues and parties in Michigan from the admission of the state to 
the civil war. By Floyd Benjamin Streeter. {Michigan historical 
publications, University series tv] (Lansing: Michigan historical 
commission, 1918. 401 p.) 

This work is another contribution to the field of political development 
within the commonwealths, a field as yet by no means overworked. 
Opening with a discussion of organization of the democratic and whig 
parties during the territorial period, the author shows political align- 
ment as based on economic interests, locality, and influence of previous 
association. Particularly interesting is the description of the relative 
weight in Michigan polities of the various elements of the population 
wherein the New York contingent predominated with the New England 
contribution next in importance. It was, however, from the New Eng- 
land stock that most of the leaders of both parties sprang in the early 
days. Since the period of this study falls within the era when the con- 
troversy over slavery was uppermost, it is but natural that slavery in 
its many political manifestations should play a most potent part in the 
local arena. 

Chapter m discusses the antislavery agitation with the emergence 
of the liberal party, which was composed almost entirely of New York 
and New England people who knew of the ‘‘ peculiar institution’’ only 
by hearsay, and of the poorer people who had an innate aversion to 
non-free labor and the ‘‘social stratification’’ produced by a system of 
servitude. The same issue, in its connection with expansion, together 
with the tariff controversy, is next traced through the national campaigns 
of 1840 and 1844 (chapter m1), and the disruptive tendencies, especially 
for the democrats, who fell into four rather distinet groups, are well 
brought out. The theme naturally brings forward in chronological 
order the Mexican war and the Wilmot proviso which still further rent 
the ranks of the whigs and democrats and brought about the organiza- 
tion of the free soil party. Here the analysis of the personnel of the 
two parties affords a basis for understanding why the conservative east- 
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ern group in each party should fall out with the radicals who were 
stronger in the western portion of the state. Incidentally Mr. Streeter’s 
distinction between the ‘‘western’’ and the ‘‘frontier’’ element seems 
a bit too finely drawn. 

Michigan, in common with the rest of the north, split over the com- 
promise measures of 1850; the radical element of both old parties re- 
fused to accept these acts as a final solution of the slavery problem, and 
particularly objected to the ‘‘rendition law,’’ as the author chooses to 
designate the act ordinarily referred to as the fugitive slave law. The 
conservative element of both whigs and democrats, however, secured 
control of the parties by 1851. The free soil group, which was strongest 
in 1848, showed a tendency to coalesce with radicals of both the old 
parties from 1849 to 1852, although certain of the radical democrats, 
preferring to go alone, attempted to organize a ‘‘free democratic’’ party 
which displayed considerable activity especially in 1852. 

Chapter vi treats of the break-up of the whigs and the organization 
of the know-nothing and republican parties, while chapters x1 and xm 
carry on the story through the presidential and state campaigns of 
1860. Since Michigan was one of the most important states in connection 
with the birth of the republican party, the detailed analysis of the 
situation which resulted in the gradual grouping of dissatisfied elements 
into a new political organization is most valuable. It appears, however, 
that somewhat too little importance is attached to the tenets carried over 
from the whigs, such as the tariff, internal improvements, and a home- 
stead law, the latter, to be sure, peculiarly western in its significance. 
So, too, in the discussion of the campaign of 1860 altogether too slight 
attention is paid to the non-slavery planks of the republican platform 
and the part they played in Michigan. 

In chapter vi there is an illuminating account of the ‘‘ Foreign ele- 
ment in Michigan polities.’’ But this chapter, and even more chapter 
1x on ‘‘The churehes in Michigan polities’? by going over again the 
same period covered by other portions of the book, needlessly confuse 
the reader and make unnecessary reduplication. The subject matter 
might well have been incorporated in the main narrative. 

Of specific criticism in detail there is little to be made, although one 
might well question the author’s grounds in his assertions regarding 
the primarily western attributes of political abolitionism. Equally well 
might one desire a more clear-cut distinction between the ‘‘ Native Amer- 
ican’’ movement of the thirties and forties and the American party, or 
know-nothings, of the fifties. 


The illustrative maps are good. The bibliography is exhaustive and 
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critical. One feature of the book, a characteristic of this series by the 
way, is a thirty-page analytical outline of the work in place of the 
ordinary table of contents. Just what purpose this serves, unless it is 
intended to save one the trouble of reading the book, it is hard to grasp. 
Taken as a whole the work contains a mass of interesting detail, pains- 
takingly and often painfully documented; for example, one chapter of 
sixteen pages has seventy-five footnotes. It is this superabundance of 
detail which gives ground for the most serious criticism of the work: 
one becomes lost in it, and the interest of the reader tends to flag as he 
wades through it. 
Lester B. SHIPPEE 


Public life of Zachariah Chandler, 1851-1875. By Wilmer C. Harris, 
Ph.D. [Michigan historical publications, University series x1} 
(Lansing: Michigan historical commission, 1917. 152 p.) 

This work is of special interest to students of Michigan polities in the 
period centering about the civil war and the rise of the republican party. 
From 1851 to his death in 1879 Zachariah Chandler was prominent in 
publie life, and Mr. Harris endeavors to set forth the main features 
of his publie character and career. 

While the author admits that the well-known Post and Tribune biog- 
raphy is a mine of information about Chandler’s career, he finds it not 
wholly impartial. Indeed it could hardly be so, written by Chandler’s 
friends at a time when the stirring events connected with his life were 
still fresh in their minds. To ardent admirers of Chandler, Mr. Harris’ 
book may seem not to have escaped the opposite bias. Certainly the 
author is not eulogistic. He presents Mr. Chandler as ‘‘a typical product 
of his time, a fire-eater of the Northwest, the representative in the 
United States senate of the radical spirit dominant among his constitu- 
ents during the epoch of Civil War and Reconstruction.’’ He sees him 
also as a typical ‘‘boss.’’ It may seem to Chandler’s friends that Mr. 
Harris has drawn too extensively upon the Detroit Free Press, which in 
that day was notoriously ‘‘copperhead’’ under the vitriolic pen of Wilbur 
F. Story, no friend of Chandler; if there was any one thing that Mr. 
Chandler hated more than another, it was the man who could not be 


trusted to stand ‘‘four square’’ on the war and its issues, and Mr. Story 
and Mr. Chandler were therefore natural political enemies. 

The task of Mr. Harris, while a difficult one, has been on the whole 
well performed. He has evidently taken as a guide neither the hostile 
columns of the Detroit Free Press nor the flattering pages of the older 
biography. He has made much of the Congressional globe and the Con- 
gressional record, and there is evidence of careful use of standard biog- 
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raphies, histories, encyclopedias and monographs. The almost hopeless 
task of finding original manuscript letters by Chandler he accomplished 
in a degree. Some he located in the Library of congress, the Burton 
historical collections in Detroit, and a few in Marshall, Michigan, and 
in Lansing. The newspapers and periodicals of the day he has used 
quite thoroughly, especially Michigan newspapers. This data he appears 
to have used with the scholar’s care. 

The fact that Chandler was a practical politician and the boss of the 
republican party in Michigan is too well attested to need to rest upon 
the testimony of a copperhead journal. The most bitter arraignments 
of Mr. Chandler for his domination of the party in Michigan were made 
by members of his own party. Today we ean afford to view these facts 
in their historical perspective. Ours is a government by parties. War 
demands a centralization of power. The republican party which con- 
trolled the government during the civil war had to be autocratic, just 
as President Wilson’s power has been autocratic as a necessary corollary 
of the world war. Mr. Harris shows that Chandler’s dictatorship in 
the republican party in civil war days made for efficiency and the better 
mobilization of the resources of the state for the support of the adminis- 
tration of President Lincoln; that to maintain this position Chandler 
used the practical political methods of his time; that indeed he could not 
have done otherwise and saved his opportunity. 

In the latter part of the volume the author points out the resulfS of 
Chandler’s continuing in control after the passing of the need for auto- 
cratic party domination and the kind of politics to which Chandler was 
accustomed. During the earlier part of Chandler’s career his power 
rested on the fact that he represented the will of a majority of his con- 
stituents, and he fortified this control through the organization of a 
party machine of which he was ‘“‘boss.’’ As the older issues faded away 
he continued in control of his party, less through his perfect represen- 
tation of a majority of his constituents, and more through his control 
of party machinery. ‘‘It is a law of polities,’’ says Mr. Harris, ‘‘that 
men who enter public life full of patriotism and enthusiasm for some 
great moral issue, once that object is attained, are not likely to see that 
new issues have arisen and that new problems have come to demand 
solution. They go on along the old lines. It was so with Zachariah 
Chandler.’’ Chandler never forgot that the southerners had been rebels, 
and he was by temperament and experience unfitted to be a leader of 
Michigan republicanism in reconstruction days. When he could no 
longer retain even his control over the ‘‘machine,’’ he fell from power. 
But his work was done, and Mr. Harris shows that he had played his 
part well. Despite the surface impression which the book gives of an 
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unsympathetic writer, a careful reading will show the writer’s admiration 
for Chandler for his service to the nation in an hour of great need 
The book contains numerous illustrations of Chandler at different 
times of life, and is supplied with a bibliography and a good index 
GeorGE N. FULLER 


A history of Indiana from 1850 to the present. By Logan Esarey, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of western history, Indiana university. Volumeé 
u. (Indianapolis: B. F. Bowen and company, 1918. 1148 p.) 

This second and final volume of Mr. Esarey’s comprehensive history of 
Indiana is, like the first one, a valuable contribution to the history of th 
middle west. It includes all the varied phases of Hoosier development 
since 1850, and is evidently founded upon an exhaustive and adequate 
search of the available source material. Most of the topics ineluded in 
the work are treated in great detail and in comprehensive fashion 

Among the topics included in this volume, perhaps none is more im 
portant than the political history of Indiana sinee 1850. As a pivotal 
state in which the great parties are usually very closely matched, Indiana 
has assumed much importance in national polities during the period un 
der consideration, and the play of partisan struggle, especially in the 
civil war and the era of reconstruction, is set forth in interesting fashion 
Moreover, by the attention paid to the national background, the narra- 
tive rises above the level of a mere account of loeal petty polities. Un 
fortunately, at times there is confusion of national and state issues, as 
on page 610 where the author mentions the ‘‘election of 1852’’ but leaves 
the reader to guess whether a national or a local election is being con- 
sidered. 

Especially interesting and important are the accounts of the attitude 
toward slavery, of the underground railroad, of the rise of the republican 
party in Indiana, of the mysterious Golden Circle, and of the grange 
movement. In fact practically all the important features of the political 
history of Indiana since 1850 have been treated at length, and with due 
emphasis, but it is regrettable that so little attention has been given to 


the call for a constitutional convention issued by the general assembly in 
1917. In the first volume of his history Mr. Esarey devoted an entire 
chapter to the constitutional convention of 1850. A well-balanced nar 
rative would demand an equally extended analysis of the movement that 
culminated in 1917 in the very determined though temporarily ineffeet- 
ual effort to call another constitutional convention. 

The account of the military history of Indiana constitutes another ex- 
ceedingly valuable contribution. The author gives in much detail the 
history of Indiana’s part in the civil war, including, in addition to the 
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accounts of the enlistment, the organization and the military service of 
the state troops, sketches of the measures for war relief and of the con- 
federate raids across the Ohio. Indiana’s part in the Spanish-American 
war is equally well told, while there is as full an account as could be ex- 
pected at the present time of the state’s activities in connection with the 
war that has just been concluded. 

Mr. Esarey’s treatment of the different phases of the economic devel- 
opment of Indiana since 1850 is also well done. Notably the chapter 
devoted to transportation brings out in excellent fashion the problems 
that confronted the pioneer builder of railroads in the middle west. 
Another interesting and important topic is the agricultural development 
of the state, and the author gives appropriate emphasis to the movement 
for scientific agriculture and the great progress in stock-breeding. The 
advance made in commercial and industrial fields is also given due con- 
sideration. : 

A native Hoosier, Mr. Esarey describes in a sympathetic vein the 
social history of Hoosierdom. Especially is this true of the first chapter 
of this second volume, which treats of the domestic, the religious, and 
the general life of the period that immediately precedes the civil war. 
The development of the educational system up to the present time is also 
sympathetically and adequately sketched. In addition to other social 
topies, there are excellent critiques of the different authors who in recent 
years have made the Hoosier name famous. 

With all its merits, this volume like the preceding one suffers from 
the lack of any systematic plan in the arrangement of the chapters on 
social and economic topies, for they are often interpolated, with no ap- 
parent purpose or connection, in the midst of political or military narra- 
tives. Thus, chapter xxi leaves one suspended in mid-air, wondering as 
to the results from the conduct of the ‘‘unworthy’’ assembly of 1863. 
Finally, after wading through a detailed chapter on common schools, 
one on transportation, and one on military activities during the civil war, 
in chapter xxvu the reader again plunges into the troubled polities of 
the war period. Such a break in the treatment of so important a period 
greatly weakens the narrative. 

Also, there is a serious lack of analysis. The volume really forms an 
encyclopedia of the different phases in the development of Indiana since 
1850. There is little if any attempt to show the interaction of forces, 
or to explain the effect of social and economic changes upon political life. 
The first volume suffers from a similar cause, and the entire work, while 
as a collection of narratives is of much value, as a history of Indiana 
possesses neither coherence nor orderly development. Nor has the au- 
thor paid sufficient attention to literary style. There are numerous col- 
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loquialisms, and at times the sentence structure is not well worked out. 
The second volume, too, would be far more useful if there were a fuller 
index. 

Notwithstanding its obvious defects, Mr. Esarey’s second volume com- 
pletes a work of much value. The author has displayed very great pa- 
tience in digging out and making available an immense amount of val. 
uable material. Such pioneer work is necessary, and should prove the 
foundation for a shorter, more analytical, and better-jointed history of 
Indiana. Certainly such a volume is greatly needed. Meanwhile the 
two volumes should be placed on the reference shelf of every library, 
and in their pages the student of Indiana and middle western history 
will find a most valuable record of the origin and progress of the Hoosier 
state. 

BEVERLEY W. Bonn, JR. 


The frontier state, 1818-1848. By Theodore Calvin Pease, University of 
Illinois. [Centennial history of Illinois, volume mu] (Springfield: 
Illinois centennial commission, 1919. 475 p. $2.00) 

This volume is one of a series written and published by the Illinois 
centennial commission to place in the hands of the citizenship of Illinois 
a reliable account of the transformation of a wilderness land into the 
present state of Illinois. It illustrates the advantages and disadvantages 
of codperative authorship. The disadvantages of cross-sectioning are 
about equaled by the advantages of more careful investigation. Mr. 
Pease has rightly relied entirely on primary sources — newspapers, 
state records and manuscripts. One who has not tried can never realize 
how difficult it is to wring a connected consequential story out of such 
materials. The writer who produces alleged history from reports of com- 
missions, public speeches, and magazine articles may even die in the be- 
lief that he has been a historian. The public has very little appreciation 
of the vast gulf between the two kinds of history. It is unfortunate 
that the same name has to be given to the products of both. There is 
the same fundamental difference between the work of Mr. Pease and that 
of the commercial or hack historian as between the artist and the pho- 
tographer. 

During the thirty years covered by the volume the problems were 
primarily political; and the author has devoted twelve of the twenty- 
two chapters to the organization of the state and the development of 
political parties. During the first period political activity centered 
around the leaders and the whole is correctly named the period of per- 
sonal polities. Even what is known in American history as Jacksonian 
democracy is only a national case of personal polities. Similarly the 
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tremendous following of Harrison was primarily personal. During the 
thirty years the questions of slavery, both state and national, finance, 
including the bank struggle, internal improvements, and the publie lands 
were threshed out on the Hlinois hustings. These questions are the 
more difficult because no party stood for them but rather on each there 
was a new alignment. Individuals changed front in bewildering per- 
plexity. Each issue and each individual were influenced to a greater 
or less extent by still more local issues — the location of the state eap- 
ital, the location and management of the banks and above all the location 
of the internal improvements. How considerably these cross-currents 
operated is shown by a comparison of the conclusions of Mr. Pease with 
those of the standard historians of the United States. Those who yearn 
for another period of so-called independent voting should study the his- 
tory of the northwestern states during the period of personal polities. 

Besides the essentially political issues the next in importance were 
banks and internal improvements. Here Mr. Pease found a trace of 
party regularity, the democrats usually opposing both, though neither 
party was able to make either a test of party regularity. Illinois, like 
its neighbors, tried to meet a real economie need with its state bank but 
failed and had nothing to show for its effort but a regretful experience. 
How far this failure was due to poor management, the situation or party 
polities the author does not say, perhaps it is impossible to tell. Prac- 
tically the same general experience resulted from the internal improve- 
ments. Here the experience of Illinois was similar to that of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan, so similar that a change of proper names and 
figures would make the story apply to any one of the states. 

The stories of the Mormon war and the Black Hawk war are peculiar 
to Illinois and are well told. The general attitude of the people toward 
the Mormons and the Indians was the same in all the western states. 

Little can be said in adverse criticism. One is tempted to say that 
too much space is given to politics. One would like to read of the every- 
day life of the folks, for the big work after all was that of transforming 
the woods and prairies into farms. The chapters on ‘‘Illinois in fer- 
ment’’ and ‘‘Social advance’’ are devoted to this subject and for that 
reason will probably appeal most to the mass of readers. For the cor- 
responding period in Indiana history the reviewer was able to find little in 
home, church, or school that would yield material for the historian. The 
home life was dull, hard, and monotonous; the schools were mostly themes 
for discussion and neighborhood quarrel. Everything was personal and 
individual. So in the ease of Illinois one might in criticising the author 
for lack of more attention to these subjects only betray the critie’s ignor- 
ance. 
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The style of the volume is not as light and easy as it should be fer 
popular use. Many of the sentences are involved so that one frequently 
has to go back and reread them before one grasps the meaning. This 
may be due in part to the large amount of detail contained. The reader 
at times when expecting a clear-cut conclusion is also disappointed in the 
caution of the author. Especially is this true where blame is in question 
as in the bank or internal improvements management. 

The state is to be congratulated on the excellence of the work of Mr. 
Pease. The thanks of the people of the whole northwest are due the 
author for the long, tedious, dishwashing work necessary in the prepa- 
ration of such a volume. 

LOGAN ESAREY 


The era of the civil war, 1848-1870. -By Arthur Charles Cole, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. [Centennial history of Illinois, volume mm] (Spring- 
field: Illinois centennial commission, 1919. 499 p. $2.00) 

There has been no more notable undertaking in the field of state history 
than the Centennial history of Illinois. Preceded by elaborate efforts to 
gather materials from archives both at home and abroad, and engaging 
the serious and prolonged efforts of a group of young scholars who are 
conversant with the approved methods of contemporary historical science, 
this effort at comprehensive state history bears sharp contrast to the 
amateur or catch-penny volumes which have so often passed as histories. 
These volumes conform also to modern professional canons in the matter 
of footnotes, bibliographies, and indexes, and withal are most attractive 
examples of the arts of the printer and binder. 

In the third volume of the series, Mr. Cole presents the results of his 
study of the years 1848-1870 — years of most rapid change, since they 
earried the state from the frontier stage to that of a modern common- 
wealth. Approximately half of the pages are claimed by the story of 
the Kansas-Nebraska struggle, the civil war, and the early stages of re- 
construction. The other moiety is devoted to various phases of Aul- 
turgeschichte — railroad building, banking, agricultural progress, immi- 
gration and emigration, religion and education, the rise of capitalism 
and the labor movement. The book ‘s plain, narrative history, with little 
attempt at interpretation, and with no emphasis upon analysis of in- 
stitutions. One expects to meet much that is familiar in a review of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, the origin of the republican party, the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, the elections of 1860 and 1864, but Mr. Cole’s research 
in newspaper files and unprinted manuscripts has been so extensive that 
these chapters have much of the value of monographs on the Illinois 
aspects of these subjects. The great preponderance of source citations 
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in the footnotes indicates but slight indebtedness to the considerable 
number of monographs listed in the bibliography. The imposing mass 
of information contained in the chapters on social and economic history 
somewhat overcrowds the available space, and imparts a gazetteer-like 
quality. The author’s literary style suffers also under the effort to com- 
press so much into small space, and monotony replaces the art which 
subordinates detail and brings the large fact into clear relief. There 
are traces of carelessness at times, as shown by the redundant phrase 
‘*prevailing practices of the day’’ (p. 49), and the expression ‘‘ won out’’ 
(p. 267). Is it by intent that ‘‘christian’’ is decapitalized on page 222 
and elsewhere (although not everywhere)? Slips of the pen or type are 
few: ‘‘trans-Atlantic’’ appears for ‘‘transcontinental’’ (p. 361), ‘‘ par- 
tiotism’’ for ‘‘patriotism’’ (p. 271), and the legend on the chart at page 
178 reads ‘‘less than 5%’’ where ‘‘50-55%”’’ is clearly intended. The 
writer’s style appears to good advantage in the longer narrative portions, 
and at times produces very effective sentences, as in the description of 
the American party as furnishing ‘‘an opportunity for a dark lantern 
exodus from old party bondage.’’ 

One leaves off reading this scholarly volume with a new sense of the 
difficulty of writing state history. For the historian, as for the states- 
man, state boundaries are largely artificial. Nearly all matters of large 
historical consequence in American history are national, or at least sec- 
tional, in their scope, and state history is condemned either to treat 
of the trivial, or to serve as the channel through which local currents 
may flow into the bosom of the main stream. To write of Illinois in the 
period of Douglas, and Lineoln, and Grant, and Trumbull —to write 
of Illinois at a time when one of her citizens was war president and 
another the field chief of the army — is not to write state history, but 
national history. 

In dealing with topics of less commanding importance there is great 
danger of losing true perspective. The history of banking and of edu- 
cational legislation in Illinois, for example, is closely parallel to their 
history in other states of the northwest, and any adequate treatment of 
such matters must be at least sectional. Intensive studies within state 
lines have value chiefly as contributions toward the larger synthesis. 
The effort at comprehensive state history hardly allows for either of these 
facts. Even the trained historian will sometimes be misled through the 
narrowing of the horizon due to the artificial limitations incident to the 
writing of state history. Is not this the ease when Mr. Cole claims an 
Illinois origin for the Morrill land-grant law for agricultural colleges? 
Important as may have been the influence of Jonathan B. Turner, other 
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factors, long at work, contributed to the final result. Eastern states 
were the scene of considerable activity on behalf of federal aid to agri- 
cultural education; indeed, the decline of agriculture in the old states 
under stress of the competition with the rich, cheap lands of the west 
imparted much of the impetus to the movement for federal aid, and the 
votes on the bill showed a sectional alignment, the west opposing and 
the east favoring the measure. 

A curious feature of this volume is the lack of characterization of the 
dramatis personae. Scores of persons who doubtless were men of real 
flesh and blood, and did their bit in the making of the state, are intro- 
duced by name and office, but exeunt forthwith never to reappear. Tru- 
ly, elaborate portraits of these men of secondary note would seem in- 
congruous in association with men whose greatness dispenses with the 
need of portraiture. Is the author, conscious of the uselessness of char- 
acterizing the giants of national stature, embarrassed into silence con- 
cerning the men of merely state proportions? 

On the whole, one is inclined to attribute such weaknesses as the book 
may possess largely to the difficulty of the réle of state historian, and to 
reaffirm the opinion that the volume, along with the rest of the series, 
establishes a new standard of effort and excellence in the field of eom- 
prehensive state history. 

Homer C. Hockert 


Starved Rock state park and its environs. By Carl O. Sauer, Gilbert H. 
Cady, and Henry C. Cowles. [Geographic society of Chicago, bulle- 
tin no. 6] (Chicago: University of Chieago press, 1918. 148 p. 
$2.00 net) 

That Starved Rock state park offers an interesting laboratory to stu- 
dents of geology, botany, and history, and that it is visited each year by 
some 75,000 persons are adequate reasons for the preparation of this 
volume. Such an authoritative study of the region has long been need- 
ed as a corrective to the erroneous views heretofore presented in numer- 
ous booklets and pamphlets. Each of the writers, Mr. Sauer on geo- 
graphy, Mr. Cady on geology, and Mr. Cowles on botany, has given much 
time to a scientific survey of the special field which he presents. The 
historical sketch is equally satisfactory for it is based on such authorities 
as Margry, Joutel, Charlevoix, Tonti, the Jesuit relations, and Parkman. 
The sketches and reproductions of photographs constitute an excellent 
supplement to the text. Those secured by Mr. Frank M. Woodruff of 
the Chicago academy of sciences are particularly notable. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the authors, who must all be familiar with the 
names used on the map prepared by the Illinois state geological survey 
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and which accompanied the volume, should have applied a number of 
the traditional names to the canyons, as Curtis, figure 10; Atwood, figure 
12. 

J. A. JAMES 


The forty-niners. A chronicle of the California trail and El Dorado. 
By Stewart Edward White. [Chronicles of America series, volume 
25| (New Haven: Yale university press, 1918. 273 p. $3.50) 


The passing of the frontier. A chronicle of the old west. By Emerson 
Hough. [Chronicles of America series, volume 26] (New Haven: 
Yale university press, 1918. 181 p. $3.50) 

These volumes of the Chronicles of America series, a codperative 
history in fifty volumes edited by Allen Johnson, by their physical 
aspect no less than by the contents of their pages proclaim the advent 
of a new fashion in the field of American historiography. Attractively, 
almost luxuriously, printed on an excellent quality of paper, light of 
weight and of a size to slip with ease into one’s coat pocket, with covers 
elaborately stamped in gold and white on a background of cheerful 
blue, it is evident at a glance that editor and publisher have codperated 
to implant in the minds of prospective purchasers and readers of these 
volumes a state of pleasant anticipation. 

Within the covers there is continued evidence of a design to render 
permanent the sense of graceful ease which the exterior appearance of 
the books is calculated to create. We learn from the subtitle page that 
these are volumes 25 and 26 of the ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln edition”’ of the 
Chronicles of America series, but we meet with no editorial introduction 
or author’s preface, and we are vouchsafed no hint as to what volumes 
have preceded these in the series, or how many and what will follow — 
in short, no suggestion concerning the plan and purpose of the work 
two fragments of which are before us. A hasty survey shows that the 
average length of the volume is about 42,000 words; and that they may 
be read through in an evening by even a moderately industrious reader. 
The author, in each case, occupies a prominent position in the world 
of contemporary American literature, but among historical workers, 
prior to the present enterprise, one has been known only obscurely, and 
the other not at all. 

We present these details not for their own sake but with a view to 
elucidating the broader significance that adheres in them. In the earlier 
days of American historiography, it is known to all, history writing 
was identified with the literary art, and our leading historians — Pres- 
eott, Motley, Irving, and others — were numbered among our leading 
men of letters. Francis Parkman was the last and at the same time the 
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greatest representative of this school of writers. For a full generation 
now the historical profession in America has been dominated by a 
different type of scholar. With the expansion of libraries and the de- 
velopment of higher institutions of learning, with the growth of grad- 
uate departments in scores of universities and colleges, the writing of 
history has become an adjunct to the teaching of history in these insti- 
tutions. More and more it has fallen into the hands of the specialist, 
whose work as a writer is financed, not from the sale of his writings, 
but by the monthly stipend received for teaching in the institution which 
supports him. Some good and some evil consequences have attended this 
evolution in the character of the historical profession, but the one we 
choose now to emphasize has been wholly evil. Emanicipated from the ne- 
cessity of winning the favor of their readers (or, indeed, of winning 
readers at all), their zeal abetted, doubtless, by the influence of the 
German universities, our university historians have divorced history 
from literature, and, in their zeal for the pursuit of facts, have ignored 
the need of presenting these facts in acceptable literary form. As a 
consequence, the modern American historian has lost in the main, as 
he deserves to lose, the attention of the reading public. 

Signs of a reaction from the prevailing style of historical writing 
have not been wholly wanting in recent years. Now comes a leading 
professor in one of our greatest universities as editor of a codperative 
history of America in half a hundred volumes with the university press 
as sponsor of the enterprise. But instead of two of his professional 
colleagues, the editor impresses men whose literary reputation has 
been gained almost wholly in another field to write the volumes before 
us; and the publisher dresses them in a garb which advertises as far 
as they may be seen the fact that here is history which is consciously 
different in ideal and execution from that which has customarily held 
the boards. Instead of the indifference of writer and publisher to the 
pleasure of the reader, to which we have long been accustomed, the 
projectors of the present enterprise have done their best to make the 
reading of history agreeable, and even to impress the reader of their 
volumes with the feeling that the writers of them enjoyed their task. 
We hail the new dispensation with joy, even though it may appear, on 
examination, that the writers have sacrificed some desirable qualities 
to which we have been accustomed in the older type of history. 

The most important factor in determining the character of the works 
before us in their brevity. But little over forty thousand words with 
which to chronicle the passing of the frontier or the history of the 
forty-niners! The single work of McMaster would fill thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight of these volumes; Rhodes’ history would fill about twenty- 
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eight ; a single volume of the Brittanica is equivalent to thirty of these 
chronicles. Evidently, then, the authors could attempt no more than a 
very general survey of their respective subjects. In this attempt Mr. 
Hough has succeeded far better than Mr. White. In fact, given the 
plan and scope of his volume, it is difficult to see how his execution of it 
could have been materially improved. The frontier whose passing he 
describes is the ‘‘cow’’ country of the sixties to the nineties; its hero, 
the cowboy, ‘‘dearest’’ ‘‘of all the babes of that primeval mother, the 
West,’’ although, it is true, the author’s allegiance wavers momentarily 
while he pens this striking tribute to a character whose epic for the most 
part will remain forever unsung: ‘‘The chief figure of the American 
West, the figure of the ages, is not the long-haired, fringed-legging man 
riding a raw-boned pony, but the gaunt and sad-faced woman, following 
her lord where he might lead, her face hidden in the same ragged sun- 
bonnet which had crossed the Appalachians and the Missouri long before. 
That was America, my brethren! There was the seed of America’s 
wealth. There was the great romance of all America — the woman in 
the sunbonnet; and not, after all, the hero with the rifle across his 
saddle horn.’’ 

To the historian who can impart to his pages vitality such as this, 
much might be forgiven. But in the present instance this is unnecessary. 
Mr. Hough has long known his subject both from reading and from 
personal observation ; he has even written books about it, some of which 
are levied upon rather freely in preparing the present one. The wis- 
dom of including in this volume chapter v on ‘‘The mines’”’ is perhaps 
open to question. We question, also, the wisdom of devoting sixteen 
pages (almost one-tenth of the volume) to the story of the ill-fated din- 
ner party. In the main, however, the work is well balanced and the 
editorial plan is creditably executed. 

Less successful has Mr. White been in dealing with the forty-niners. 
Here, if ever in American history, was a subject adapted to the require- 
ments of the Chronicles of America series —a romantic adventure of 
epic proportions, lived by men and women some of whom are still in 
our midst yet belonging to a world of affairs as remote in all respects 
save that of mere chronology as the age of the Caesars. But sad work, 
on the whole, does Mr. White make of it. The book is really made up 
of two fairly distinct parts: the first 160 pages dealing with the subject 
matter which gives title to the volume, and the remaining 110 pages 
with the San Francisco vigilantes of 1856. The latter section is by far 
the more spirited, and constitutes an excellent bit of narrative taken 
from real life. But it harmonizes with the scheme of the chronicles, 
or indeed with the earlier portion of Mr. White’s volume itself, no 
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better than would one of the colossal paintings from the rotunda of the 
national capitol with the living room of the average American home. 
The author has sacrificed his volume for a postscript, and the postscript 
has been made the most important part of the work. 

Even to the earlier portion of the work, which does conform in the 
main to the general editorial scheme, but moderate commendation can 
be given. What shall be said of the sense of proportion displayed in 
allotting but nine out of the 265 pages in the narrative to the crossing 
of the plains? Or why should a chapter twice as long be devoted to 
the general history of Mormonism, the only conceivable bearing of which 
for the subject of the volume proceeds from the relatively insignificant 
fact that the gold seekers who crossed the plains usually dickered and 
sometimes quarreled with the Mormons while passing through their 
settlements in the vicinity of Great Salt lake? With certain reservations 
we welcome the new fashion in historical writing which the appearance 
of these volumes portends. But better expositions of it than the present 
work of Mr .White must be produced if the fashion is to persist. 

M. M. QuaIre 


Teton Sioux music. By Frances Densmore. [Smithsonian institution, 
Bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 61] (Washington: Govern- 
ment printing office, 1918. 561 p.) 

In this volume there has been made a very substantial addition to the 
results already obtained from similar studies carried on for many years 
among the Indian tribes of the United States. Miss Densmore seems 
to have been even more successful with this tribe than she was among 
the Chippewa, where she did her initial work. Indian musie has been 
for a long time a comparatively unworked field, as the musical training 
requisite for accurate study of the subject was not ineluded in the 
scientific attainments possessed by the scholars who have done most of 
the ethnological research among our native tribes. Only recently there 
has been found opportunity for the same careful study of this branch 
of the subject that has been given to the others that have appeared in 
years past in the reports of the Bureau of ethnology. 

The present work deals with the music of the Teton Sioux and con- 
tains the tabulated analysis of six hundred songs, including those of 
the Chippewa already used. (See bulletins 45 and 53 of the Bureau of 
American ethnology.) The typical songs of these two tribes can there- 
fore be compared in detail from the tables and other data supplied in 
this study. 

The musical compositions of the Teton Sioux are arranged into two 
groups, the older songs and those composed within the last fifty years. 
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Forty singers were used and 240 songs were recorded by the phonograph. 

The songs recorded cover a wide range of subjects and illustrate very 
well the culture of the tribe. First in importance stand the songs con- 
nected with the important tribal ceremonies. The oldest of these cele- 
brates the coming to the Dakota Indians of the first of the buffalo herds. 
They were at this time a poor and obscure tribe living on the Atlantic 
seaboard. By means of the ritual and songs connected with this ancient 
ceremony, taught them by the sacred white buffalo maiden, the first 
stragglers from a great buffalo herd reached their village. The tribe 
migrated in search of these animals, using the trails left by the buffalo. 
After many wanderings they finally reached the great plains west of 
the Mississippi. Their descendants later occupied this region, absorbing 
or driving out most of the original occupants. This is fairly typical 
of the ceremonial songs that number over fifty, principally having to 
do with the sun dance, the characteristic ceremony of the great plains. 
Songs having to do with the ritual of secret societies stand next in 
number and importance, some thirty in number. A long list of war 
songs has been recorded, and many typical songs of the chase. A very 
important group of songs are those composed and sung in honor of some 
individual. These include many of the later compositions though some 
are very old and have served to commemorate many individual heroes 
whose names have succeeded each other as the older hero is forgotten 
and a later candidate for honors displaces him in popular recognition. 
In a lesser group are included songs connected with the playing of 
games, children’s songs and love songs. Altogether the record is thor- 
oughly characteristic of the region and expresses very completely the 
predominant interests of this tribe of the Dakota Indians. 

Accompanying the musical record, the notation and interpretation 
of the songs are given in considerable detail, the story of each important 
song, a description of the ritual or ceremony belonging to it, and photo- 
graphs of the performers and the instruments used in the ceremony. 
The writer has omitted no essential detail in her research that might 
make her study a more accurate piece of Indian life. This bulletin is 
soon to be followed by one containing her latest report on Indian music, 
a study of the music of the Mandan and Hidatsa. 

O. G. Lippy 


In the Alaskan wilderness. By George Byron Gordon, Se.D., F.R.G.S. 
(Philadelphia: John C. Winston company, 1917. 247 p. $3.50 net) 

The book before us, which, according to the author, makes no claim 
to be other than an accurate record of personal adventure and individual 
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effort, describes a journey through then unknown portions of central 
Alaska made in 1907 by the author and his brother. It is dedicated to 
the latter, Lieutenant MacLaren Gordon, who was killed in action dur- 
ing the battle of the Somme, October 21, 1916. The journey is certainly 
remarkable when one considers that it was made without guides through 
a country of which not even sketch maps were in existence and that in 
reality the party, though small, experienced no serious difficulties. They 
carried out the plan within the time set, accomplished without accident 
the course decided upon, and demonstrated the geographical relations 
much as had been predicted. The delay in the publication of the results 
was not intentional as it had been planned to combine with them more 
complete observations to be made on a later trip; but this hope was 
not realized and the author decided to publish the record of the original 
expedition as they appear in the book under review. 

The purpose of the journey was not primarily geographical. It was 
undertaken, in first instance, to give opportunity for the study of the 
native life of the districts explored. But as a matter of fact, the major 
portion of the country traversed was almost without human inhabitants, 
and in the opinion of the author has never been more richly populated 
despite the striking abundance of the game that ranges over it. On 
the lower Kuskokwim was found an opportunity to study an aboriginal 
population that apparently preserved the ancient customs and manner 
of living in truly primitive fashion. This is of especial value since the 
Alaskan native is so susceptible to new influences that the time is near 
at hand when it will be too late to get any records or evidences of 
primitive conditions. 

Mr. Gordon believes that his party was the first to eross Alaska from 
Tanana to Bering sea by the route which was followed. Carrying their 
outfit in a small canoe, the two men left Fairbanks on June 26, 1907, 
passed down the Tanana and up the Kantishna to Lake Minehumina. 
This large body of water lies about north of Mt. Denali, separated from 
it by the great stretch of rich rolling prairies that now include the 
great national game preserve. They were tempted to remain here, but 
subsequently decided to continue despite the attractions of the surround- 
ings. 

In describing this region the author dwells again and again on the 
wonderful impressions created by Denali, the great mountain, rightly 
named in the language of the Indians ‘‘The Most High.’’ Arehdeacon 
Hudson Stuck of Alaska has voiced a wonderful plea in his books 
for the preservation of this ancient and appropriate name; and thinking 


along the same line Gordon says (p. 77): ‘‘I was impressed during all 
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my intercourse with the few Indians in Alaska that their geographical 
knowledge is very considerable. They travel extensively and they have 
names for every topographical feature of the country. These names 
have always certain attributes to recommend them. They have been 
spoken by untold generations of men and handed down in the native 
tongues of the land from unknown antiquity. They are, therefore, a 
part of the inheritance of the human race and especially of Americans. 
These place names have moreover, in each instance, a most appropriate 
significance. They carry with them local associations of special meaning 
and they hand down long traditions of man’s relation with nature. 

‘*It has always appeared to me that such arguments as these should 
make a powerful appeal to American geographers and explorers and to 
the national conscience. It is more than a matter of sentiment; but 
even if I were appealing to sentiment alone, I should expect the Indian 
name of a place to make a nobler appeal in this particular connection 
than the name of any man in our own time.”’ 

From Lake Minchumina they crossed by a short portage to the head- 
waters of the upper Kuskokwim or Tichininik and, descending the river 
to Bering sea, reached the end of a canoe trip that totaled over twelve 
hundred miles. After various adventures in a small steamer the party 
made Nome, and the last boat for Seattle. 

It would be impossible within the space at command to refer in detail 
to the interesting records of adventure and important observations on 
village life and other native customs, to the effects of the wilderness on 
the white man, and to the influence on the simple natives of the first 
mesengers of a higher civilization that reach his home. Mr. Gordon has 
written an interesting book which will be read with pleasure by all 
who are fond of adventure or seek information with regard to this little- 
known quarter of the world. The archeological and ethnological obser- 
vations and the illustrations of the dress, basketry, weapons, and picture 
writing together with some data on the vocabularies and on the folk 
lore of these peoples give to the book a permanent place in the literature 
on Alaskan native tribes. 

Henry B. Warp 


History of the United States. By John Holladay Latané, Ph.D., profes- 
sor of American history, Johns Hopkins university. (New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1918. 589 p.) 

The name of Mr. Latané on the title-page of a book on American his- 
tory promises scholarship, a progressive spirit, and an emphasis upon 
foreign relations. The present volume puts into simple and agreeable 
form the results of scholarly research. Although designed for a text- 
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book, it nevertheless is very readable. The story of our relations with 
other countries is more fully and more truthfully brought out than in 
any high school text with which the reviewer is acquainted. In view 
of our attainment of world consciousness and of our impending entrance 
into a league of nations this treatment is very timely. The organization 
of the book, however, causes a little disappointment. The author con- 
fesses to a compromise between the topical and the chronological methods 
of presentation. Like most compromises it is neither one thing nor 
the other. It would seem that the caution of the publishers’ counting- 
room put too much restraint upon the progressive impulse of the author. 
Will the day ever come when some author will gain the opportunity to 
recount processes and movements in history and to forget chronology 
except in so far as it is necessary for the interpretation of these move- 
ments? In our history since the reconstruction following the civil war, 
Mr. Latané comes nearest to a satisfactory treatment of a period. <Ae- 
cording to our view he has given the best and the truest organization of 
this era to be found in any textbook. The cultural and religious elements 
in American life are almost totally ignored throughout the book. Why 
should these phases of our history so commonly be omitted by textbook 
writers? Surely they are important enough to be counted significant 
factors in our national development. The teaching apparatus of the 
book is generally commendable. The maps are reasonably numerous 
and are unusually usable because of fheir simplicity. It would seem 
that the map on page 363 should show the railroads, if it is to be of 
service in understanding military operations. With the great wealth of 
illustrative material available in these days, it seems rather unfortunate 
to limit the illustrations of a book almost wholly to portraits. The review 
er believes it would be well to revert to the old custom of printing the 
articles of confederation along with the declaration of independence and 
the constitution in the appendix of textbooks. The articles certainly 
are needed for reference and often they are not readily obtainable by 
pupils. The most important paragraphs of the declarations of rights 
of 1765 and 1774 are also very desirable. Mr. Latané has wisely omitted 
‘‘thought questions’’ from his chapter ends. The good teacher does not 
need them and the poor teacher does not know how to use them. In 
conclusion, it is fair to say that this book is, upon the whole, one of the 
best now available for high school use. 
Epwarp C. Paa 
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School history of the United States. By Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., 
professor of government, Harvard university. (New York: Ameri- 
ean book company, 1918. 505 p.) 

The present demand for an adequate treatment of the westward 
movement, social and industrial forees, and recent history is met in an 
unrestrained and natural manner in this new elementary text. Written 
with simple directness, the book is pedagogically suitable for the upper 
grades. Illustrations, maps, references, questions, summaries, appen- 
dices, and bibliography can be eriticized only on the side of too great 
profuseness and elaboration. Considerable material of a novel char- 
acter for such a work is included, especially in the realm of social history. 
Such chapters as ‘‘ Colonial life,’’ ‘‘ Colonial labor and business,’’ ‘‘ How 
people lived a century ago,’’ ‘‘Going west,’’ ‘‘Young America (1829- 
1861),’’ ‘‘The people during the civil war,’’ and ‘‘The people’s life 
(1900-1916) ’’ reveal the author at his best, and are richly illuminating 
and vivid. The apportionment is open to little criticism. The teacher 
will welcome the clear account of colonial history, the keen characteriza- 
tions of public men, the logical account of the slavery question, the un- 
usually comprehensive treatment of the various sections, the lucid ac- 
count of the Monroe doctrine and our relations with South America. 
The book is singularly free from errors. In the opinion of the reviewer 
a very high standard has been set by this worthy addition to the author’s 
numerous textbooks. Incidentally, Mr. Hart shows ingenuity in finding 
new titles by which to distinguish his new books from his many earlier 


publications. 
THEopoRE C. BLEGEN 


Supervised study in American history. By Mabel E. Simpson. (New 
York: Maemillan company, 1918. 278 p. $1.20) 

This book is designed for teachers of American history in the seventh 
and eighth grades. It stresses the necessity of teaching pupils how to 
study. The author describes in detail the plans she has worked out in 
accomplishing this end. These plans inelude various types of lessons, 
such as preview, expository, inductive, deductive, appreciation, and 
habituation lessons and a so-called socialized recitation. Doubtless every 
teacher must learn to develop her own plans through experience, yet 
suggestions from the successful experience of others should be of ma- 
terial assistance. The book assumes a conventional point of view as to 
subject matter; it does not, in fact, attempt to go beyond the problems 
of classroom methods. A good deal has been said recently about the 
new tests of efficiency which are being applied to the matter and man- 
ner of classroom exercises. This little manual will be of material as- 
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sistance in helping toward that readjustment which must soon come 
to much that is out-of-date in our grade teaching of history. 


Work and play in colonial days. By Mary Holbrook MacElroy, State 
normal school, Oswego, New York. [Everychild’s series] (New 
York: Maemillan company, 1917. 163 p.) 

This is a very serviceable little book. It is well adapted to its intended 
use as supplementary reading for children of the grade schools. The 
style is clear and suitable, the subjects of the book are well chosen, and 
the whole is excellently presented. Here a child will get a simple and 
wholesome account and view of the pioneer children of old New Eng- 
land. The games, playthings, and clothes of the youngsters, their 
manners, discipline, and tasks, their schooling and books, are all set forth 
in an intimate and appealing manner. The test of the book is in its 
use. I have tried it on a group of children of about six to eight years 
of age, and found that it not only held their attention, but stimulated 


the asking of questions. 
W. T. Root 


National governments and the world war. By Frederick A. Ogg, profes- 
sor of political science in the University of Wisconsin, and Charles 
A. Beard, director of the bureau of municipal research, New York 
City. (New York: Macmillan company, 1919. 603 p. $2.50) 

Mr. Ogg and Mr. Beard, who have written extensively-used books 
on government, were eminently qualified to write a text for use while 
the struggle was on to ‘‘make the world safe for democracy.’’ First, they 
contrast English, American, and French ideals as embodied in certain 
well-known state papers and in speeches of statesmen with the mouthings 
of William II and the constitution of Prussia, where one was ‘‘king, by 
the grace of God.’’ Then follow 150 pages devoted almost entirely to 
the national government of the United States. This portion includes a 
chapter on our government in war time which sets forth its varied activi- 
ties in winning the war. The governments of the allies take up 370 
pages. One need not conclude from the small amount of space devoted 
to ‘‘Democracy in Italy’’ (16 pages) that democracy there is altogether 
like snakes in Ireland. The authors frankly confess its backward condi- 
tion, but add that ‘‘in thirty years Italy has achieved a record of economic 
growth and social reform of which any nation may be proud,’’ and speak 
somewhat optimistically of the future of democracy in that land. Noth- 
ing is said about Russia, which was one of the allies down to the close 
of 1917. 

In the 121 pages devoted to the central powers (96 to Germany, 25 to 
Austria-Hungary) one finds good illustrations of unfree governments. 
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The people of central Europe realized their condition and began to set 
their houses in order before the forms of the book under review were 
closed. With the cessation of the war this part of the book became main- 
ly of historical interest. Whether the war resulted in making that part 
of the world safe for democracy remains to be seen. 

Two final chapters are devoted to ‘‘ American war aims in relation to 
government’’ and ‘‘The problem of international government.’’ As the 
reader reviews our war aims as expressed in President Wilson’s famous 
fourteen points and in his various speeches, which were applauded here 
and, with a few exceptions, at least quietly acquiesced in abroad, and then 
turns to the peace treaty he cannot help wondering a little about mental 
reservations in some parts of the world. In the last chapter the authors 
have given us a good resumé of the historical developments leading to 
international government, but as the book closed before the peace confer- 
ence met they could only suggest and predict. In the light of recent 
events one is inclined to ask if the league really does rest where they say 
such a league must rest, ‘‘upon a status quo which is maintained not 
simply as was the Concert after 1815, because it is a legal fact and its 
disturbance would be inconvenient to the rulers, but because it is in- 
herently equitable.’’ 

While the authors have been very frank in pointing out the lack of 
certain elements of political democracy in the governments of the allies, 
they have given little hint of the profound unrest disturbing these coun- 
tries, an unrest born of the conviction that political democracy is only a 
mockery when coupled with an industrial autocracy. It is very doubtful 
if the United States entered the war to make the world safe for anything 
except political democracy, but the doom of industrial democracy is 
sealed. Until the time comes for writing a new book on the new democ- 
racy the book under review will help to an understanding of conditions 
that were in some countries and still are in others. 


Davip Y. THOMAS 


German submarine warfare. A study of its methods and spirit, includ- 
ing the crime of the ‘‘Lusitania.’’ A record of observations and 
evidence. By Wesley Frost, United States consul, formerly sta- 
tioned at Queenstown (New York: D. Appleton and company, 
1918. 243 p. $1.50 net) 

Without claiming to be anything more than ‘‘a record of observations 
and evidence’’ drawn from his official investigations, Mr. Frost’s study 
nevertheless has a very high value. His favorable location as American 
consul at Queenstown made possible the taking of the detailed testimony 
of the survivors of between fifty and sixty submarined vessels which 
carried Americans either as crew or passengers. His own antecedents 
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and personality — those of ‘‘a man of legal habit of mind, well-disposed 


toward the Germans, and of international-pacifist tendencies,’’ as he 
himself tells us (p. 165) — creates confidence in his sobriety and thor- 
oughness of method in gathering evidence. And his skill in grouping 
and presenting his facts enable him, in the compass of his 243 pages, 
to convey what is probably a more vivid and accurate picture of the 
tactics and motives of German submarine warfare than ean be found 
elsewhere in the English language. 

The first two-thirds of the book deal, in nine chapters, with special 
phases of that warfare, topically discussed. Of the German practice 
of shelling defenseless vessels, Mr. Frost says, while naming nineteen 
vessels as examples: ‘‘I can cite you instance after instance “a 
in which a frail and unarmed craft has made submission and pleaded 
for quarter, like a little dog that rolls on its back and begs, and then 
has been pounded and raked with shellfire, sometimes with the most 
sickening casualties’? (p. 31). The motive of such wanton bombard- 
ment, and indeed of the whole policy of submarine Schrecklichkeit, 
he finds in the intent to terrorize merchant seamen of all nations so as 
to make impossible the sending of enemy and neutral shipping into 
the zone of submarine operations. Ships which attempt to escape, 
freight ships presumed to be armed, the special efforts made to sink 
passenger liners, the frequent brutality of the contact of submarine 
crews and their victims, and the desertion of boats laden with survivors 
in stormy weather and at times even 1,200 miles from land — all these 
are themes of separate chapters. To these are added a chapter on 
German motives and morals, and one of summary and appraisal. Under 
the former heading Mr. Frost advances, as part of the explanation of 
what he ealls the ‘‘spiritual leprosy’’ of the Germans, a theory of ‘‘con- 
tinental overpopulation, . . . the spiritual counterpart of the Mal- 
thusian Law .of Overpopulation,’’ which is interesting if not wholly 
convincing. 

The narrative of the Lusitania sinking, which Mr. Frost ealls the 
‘‘eonsummate quintessence of depravity’’ (p. 80), occupies the last third 
of the volume. It is all the more poignant and convincing because of its 
simplicity of tone and absence of any striving for rhetorical effect. 

The lack of an index is one of the few faults of this otherwise excellent 


book. 


America in France. By Major Frederick Palmer. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and company, 1918. 479 p. $1.75) 

This volume presents in a systematic manner an account of the Amer- 

ican expeditionary foree in France. It is written by a famous war 
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correspondent whose opportunities for observation, as a member of 
General Pershing’s staff, were almost unexampled. He was with the 
force in France from the beginning, and was evidently almost unre- 
stricted as to range of observation. ‘‘Under the spell of our marvelous 
achievement, which is the greatest story any American has ever had 
to tell, I have written about it [the expeditionary force] as I knew it 
through its phases of building, training, fighting and of unremitting 
effort until we had won the Saint Mihiel salient and broken the old 
German line in the Argonne battle.’’ The title, the author’s reputation, 
his personal participation, and his high conception of his task lead the 
reader to expect a notable book. 

The work on the whole falls somewhat short of one’s expectations. 
Its limitations are those of most early war books, hurriedly prepared. 
It was written to meet an urgent popular demand. It tells only a 
small part of the story of America in France, and this in a sketchy 
fashion. The early portion of the book is of course more comprehensive 
than the latter. The enormous growth of the project made it alto- 
gether impossible for one observer adequately to follow its progress. 
The book was written moreover before the signing of the armistice. Start- 
ing with the departure of General Pershing for France, it deals with 
the formulation of plans, the ‘‘blue print’’ era, the building of an or- 
ganization, the arrival of the first troops and their disposition in 
Lorraine, the gradual expansion of the enterprise in all its manifold 
directions. A tremendous working energy, under direction, changes the 
blue prints to realities, additional troops arrive and proceed with their 
training, and by the time of Seeretary Baker’s visit the project has 
become a gigantic one. The latter half of the book deals with the prob- 
lems created by the German offensive of March 21, the hurrying of the 
American program, Cantigny, the Marne, Belleau Wood, Vaux, di- 
visions with the English, defensive fighting, the drive toward Soissons, 
Vierzy, Berzy-le-See, the Oureq, the Vesle, Saint Mihiel, and the 
Argonne. It is somewhat unfortunate that the book should close with 
the battle of the Argonne, and not with the armistice, but a second edi- 
tion will doubtless complete the story. A short and unsatisfactory 
chapter on aviation is included. Scores of interesting topics are touched 
upon which can not be mentioned within the limits of this review. 
Major Palmer writes with the skill and ease of a practiced journalist, 
and presents a vivid and stirring picture of American achievement. 
The book is a stimulating promise of what may sometime be written, 
when circumstances make possible an adequate history of the part 
played by the American army in the winning of the war. 

THeEoporeE C. BLEGEN 
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Naval power in the war (1914-1918). By C. C. Gill, commander, United 
States navy. (New York: George H. Doran company, 1919. 302 p. 
$1.50) 

Many years must indeed elapse before we can write about the great 
war just closing with the cold-blooded scientific precision with which 
we handle the campaigns of Napoleon, but that fact does not prevent 
the publication of useful and enlightening books on the more recent 
subject. 

Commander Gill’s volume ean fairly claim the above commendation. 
The majority of the chapters are based upon the lectures the author 
gave to the midshipmen in the Annapolis naval academy. They were 
next published in the New York Times current history magazine. Now 
they appear in book form along with considerable new matter, especially 
a chapter relating to the naval side of the Dardanelles operations. 

Such a work ean contain few startling disclosures, and there is the 
obvious pressure upon an author still in the active service of the navy 
to refrain from many political allusions, or from indulging in state- 
ments critical of the strategy and tacties of various high officers. This 
detracts from the readability and general value of the book, and makes 
some parts seem a little dry and impersonal. In no other convenient 
volume, however, can an American find so clear and on the whole so 
non-technical an account of the Coronel and Falkland engagements and 
of the various encounters in the North sea, culminating in the inde- 
cisive battle of Jutland. The diagrams of the different engagements 
are clear and helpful, and the language entirely within reach of the 
non-nautical. 

The chapter on the Dardanelles attack is probably the best in the 
book, and brings out clearly the various factors which brought to 
nought what was for the British a gallant and promising beginning. It 
is rightly explained that the egregious blunder in lading the transports, 
so that the needful artillery and munitions were buried in the holds 
under tons of tentage and other impedimenta, thereby occasioning 
nearly a month’s delay in beginning the land attack, was probably the 
one thing which was ruinous to the suecess of the entire expedition, 
and incidentally it may be added probably sealed the fate of Russia. 

Commander Gill is lenient in his treatment of Jellicoe in the Jutland 
battle, but he makes it very clear that that admiral hardly proved him 
self to be a Nelson. 

In brief this unpretending book is genuinely helpful toward the un 
derstanding of a very important phase of the war 


WittiAm S. Davis 
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A college man in khaki. Letters of an American in the British artillery. 
By Wainwright Merrill. Edited with an introduction by Charles 
M. Stearns. (New York: George H. Doran company, [1918]. 234 
p. $1.50 net) 

We have been surfeited with war books, yet Wainwright Merrill’s 
A college man in khaki comes as a refreshing contribution to the ever- 
growing collection. It is unique in seope and point of view. Delight- 
fully subjective, it is yet free from the introspective undereurrent so 
evident in many books of this class. 

Strictly speaking, the story of A college man in khaki is only a pre- 
lude to the war, leading up to the big theme, and then pausing before 
the great climax, pausing to end in complete silence. When in 1917 
England sent out a call for volunteers, Wainwright Merrill enlisted in 
the Canadian army. It was with the joy of a man who is united after 
a long absence with his mother country that Wainwright Merrill greeted 
England for the first time. During his spare moments, he explored 
England in the spirit of a child investigating the attie of his ancestral 
home — each new object steeped in tradition. Her literature, her 
tradition and history, he knew and loved. In writing to his friends he 
lingered over these points with the delight of a connoisseur. So in one 
of his letters he playfully describes Christ’s Hospital: ‘‘You have 
heard of Charles Lamb and 8. T. Coleridge, mayhap, what time you 
pursued the Anglie muse? Well yesterday I saw them in effigy; saw 
their quaint cloaks, stocks and shoes, but on bright young British com- 
moners whom the Army has not greatly bothered yet; . . . I re- 
member Lamb’s essay on Christ’s Hospital in the chronicles of the gentle 
Elia: I often pictured to myself what life must have been like in the 
dear old city, hard by Newgate, and that ancient monolith, now so 
changed, the Old Bailey.’’ 

Life was to Merrill a great adventure. War was to him a ‘‘filthy old 
show,’’ but his unfailing optimism foresaw ‘‘the noble end which we 
seek out of the ruck and jetsam of death and broken men and lasting 
sorrow.’’ 

Passing lightly over the hardships, lingering long over the joys of 
free hours well spent, full of an inborn optimism, such is Wainwright 
Merrill, A college man in khaki. 

Anita LipMAN 


War and the coming peace. The moral issue. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
Ph.D., LL.D., University of Pennsylvania. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott company, 1918. 144 p. $1.00 net) 

It is decidely refreshing to find among the multitude of books on the 
war one in which the author emphasizes the spiritual factors of the 
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great struggle. Nearly every other aspect of the war has been dealt 
with in considerable detail. The author of this little work lays especial 
stress on the moral aspect of the war and in doing so he goes far to 
explain the remarkable extent to which the war has enlisted great and 
small nations in one common cause. The desire for national trade or 
territorial growth, economie competition, ancient racial hatreds — these 
all play some part in the world struggle but together or singly they 
do not sufficiently explain the mustering of forces by land and sea 
against the German menace. 

The author divides his subject into two parts, war as a moral issue 
and the problem of a world peace. There is an obvious advantage in 
discussing the problems of peace after having shown the moral grounds 
for entering war. Especially to be commended is the careful analysis 
of the transformation of the idealistic, patriotic, and progressive German 
of 1814 into the willing tool of an autocratic and imperial-minded 
master a century later. From the standpoint of a rational philosophy 
we can thus see why a just and abiding peace can never be secured upon 
any other foundation than that of universal brotherhood. Peace as 
well as war is clearly demonstrated to be essentially a moral issue in- 
volving the well-being of all nations for an indefinite period of time. 





NEWS AND COMMENTS 


One of the most delightful annual meetings of the Mississippi valley 
historical association was the one held in St. Louis, May 8-10. The 
loeal committee had made excellent arrangements for the comfort and 
pleasure of the members of the association and had provided for a 
number of social functions, including several luncheons, a drive through 
the beautiful parks of St. Louis, and a trip to the very interesting 
Cahokia mounds. The rooms of the Missouri historical society in the 
Jefferson memorial building proved ideal headquarters, while meetings 
were also held at Washington university and St. Louis university. 

The program, an exceptionally good one, was carried out practically 
as announced. Following the admirable precedent already established, 
each meeting was devoted to some particular phase of history ; the papers 
in general illustrated the value of the association as a means of stimulat- 
ing research in the history of the Mississippi valley. The varied subjecis 
and the fact that the topics were distributed over the entire region 
gave particular interest to the program. The attendance was gratify- 
ing; among the seventy or more members of the association who regis- 
tered were representatives of institutions seattered from Minnesota to 
Texas. 

At the business meeting Mr. M. M. Quaife was elected to the office 
of president for the coming year, with Mrs. Paine continuing as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Solon J. Buck, Mr. R. B. Way, and Mr. C. W. 
Ramsdell were made members of the executive committee for three 
years. Mr. I. J. Cox was named as chairman of this committee, and 
Mr. Eugene M. Violette and Miss Frances Morehouse were made members 
of its teachers’ section. To succeed the three members of the board of 
editors whose term had expired the association chose Mr. James F. 
Willard, Mr. Archibald Henderson, and Mr. Arthur Doughty. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Greencastle, Indiana, upon 
an invitation extended by De Pauw university through Mr. W. W. Sweet 
and Mr. W. W. Carson. It is possible that arrangements may be made 
to spend one day at Purdue university in Lafayette. 

A joint session with the American historical association will be held 
in December in Cleveland; Mr. I. J. Cox will represent the Mississippi 
valley historical association on the program committee for this meeting. 
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Secause of conditions induced by the war the committee of the Amer- 
ican historical association in charge of the military historical prize 
has decided not to hold the contest this year. Notice of the competition 
will be given at some future date. 

Mr. A. F. Pollard of the University of London has issued a statement 
summarizing the opportunities for advanced historical research in 
London. This is done with a view to fostering an interflow of students 
between Great Britain and the United States. Attention is called in 
the report to the Public Record office, the British museum, the archives 
of government departments, and libraries like those of the Royal Colo- 
nial institute and similar bodies, where much material may be found 
suitable for intensive study. The University of London, through three 
of its schools, University college, King’s college, and the School of 
economics and political science, offers unlimited opportunities in grad- 
uate research. 

The American historical association maintains a room in the Royal 
historical society, 22 Russell Square, managed by a committee of which 
Lord Bryce is chairman, for the purpose of furnishing information 
with regard to opportunities for study in all parts of Great Britain. 
The American university union, London branch, 16 Pall Mall East, 
acts in a similar capacity. 


How a journalist would handle the history of the war may be seen 
by consulting the Popular history of the war by Merton M. Wilner, as- 
sistant editor of the Buffalo Express. But little discrimination is used 
by him in evaluation of historical data. He writes with the assurance 
of a man who has all the needed source and secondary material at hand. 
Such treatment of history in the making is obviously to be discouraged. 
On the other hand, Mr. Wilner should be commended for his chrono 
logical table of the war, and for the excellent maps which supplement his 
narrative. 


In many and varied channels has the muse of history been made to 
serve. Especially in the last few years have there appeared so many 
interpolations on history as to induce an attitude of chronic scepticism 
on the part of the historian. So it is that one wonders at first glance 
for what audience Philip Robert Dillon has prepared his American 
anniversaries: every day in the year (New York: Philip R. Dillon pub- 
lishing company, 1919. 364 p. $2.50), in which he has included seven 
hundred and fifty events in American history, many of them well 
known, many of them obscure. Analysis shows that to at least three 


classes of readers the book will prove helpful. The overworked grad 


teacher will here find in tabulated form data convenient for classroom 
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use; newspaper men might well turn to it as a friend in need when 
other spacefillers are exhausted; and women’s clubs will undoubtedly 
find this handbook a valuable aid in planning programs. 


A volume by Roland G. Usher entitled The story of the pilgrims for 
children (New York: Maemillan company, 1918. 141 p. $1.25) pre- 
sents in a most vivid manner the juvenile story which covers the same 
ground as the author’s more serious study of The pilgrims and their his- 
tory. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 


Despite the great handicap under which the Library of congress has 
operated during the fiseal year ending June, 1918, owing to the with- 
drawal of members of the staff for military service, Mr. Herbert Put- 
nam’s report shows that decided progress was made during that 
year. Many valuable accessions have been added to the shelves of the 
library. In the field of Orientalia, two works of the Ming dynasty were 
secured. Among manuscript additions the purchase of a collection of 
Thomas Jefferson papers may be noted; also the Jeremiah S. Black 
papers, covering the period 1836-1889. Many other notable accessions 
are included in the Report of the librarian of congress and report of 
the superintendent of the library building and grounds. 


‘‘The rebellion of Tupae-Amaru II, 1780-1781,’’ by Philip Ainsworth 
Means; and ‘‘The United States merchant ships in the Rio de la Plata 
(1801-1809), as shown by early newspapers,’’ by Charles Lyon Chand- 
ler, constitute two leading editorials in the Hispanic American histori- 
cal review for February, 1919. 


In the June and September issue of the Transactions of the Royal 
society of Canada, Benjamin Sulte has contributed a discussion of the 
French in the west in 1671, ‘‘Les Francais dans ]’Ouest en 1671.”’ 
tustave Lanctét, in his ‘‘Le dernier effort de la France au Canada,’’ 
treats briefly the activities of the French in Canada during the years 
1759-1760. 


In the January, 1919, number of Le bulletin des recherches histori- 
ques, appears ‘‘L’inventaire des biens de Lambert Closse,’’ a soldier and 
settler of Montreal in 1662. In the ensuing number ‘‘Le projet de 
conquéte de la Nouvelle-York de M. de Calliéres en 1689’’ is coneluded. 


‘‘John C. Calhoun and the secession movement of 1850,’’ by Herman 
V. Ames, in the Proceedings of the American antiquarian society (April, 
1918), analyzes at greater length and in more detail than the subject has 
been accorded before, the organized sectional movement which culmin- 
ated a decade later in the eivil war. 
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In a paper of purely economic interest contributed to the American 
economic review (supplement, March, 1919), by Richard T. Ely and 
Charles J. Galpin, analyzing the question of ‘‘Tenancy in an ideal sys- 
tem of land ownership,’’ mention is made of ‘‘ great estates coming down 
from generation to generation, like the Scully Estates in the Mississippi 
Valley.’’ It is in the hope that some enterprising historian will make 
a study of the Seully estates, which are the largest of their kind in the 
Mississippi valley, that attention is called to this article. 


In the Political science quarterly for December, 1918, the diseriminat- 
ing reader will find four scholarly discussions of problems covering a 
wide field. ‘‘The public finance of Santo Domingo,’’ by Fred Rogers 
Fairchild is a searching analysis of the financial problems of the Dom- 
inican government since 1905. ‘‘Hindu political philosophy,’’ by Be- 
noy Kumar Sarkar, gives to oecidental civilization the elusive oriental 
point of view. ‘‘Limitations of the Ricardian theory of rent’’ is eon- 
tinued from the September Quarterly by William R. Camp. Of in- 
terest to the historian is a discussion by Dixon Ryan Fox on ‘‘The 
economic status of New York whigs.’ 


‘‘War relief work’’ edited by J. P. Lichtenberger for the Annals of 
the American academy of political and social science is a compilation of 
the reports of experts in every branch of relief work during the period 


of the war. ‘‘The Academy has had in mind two principal objects in 
presenting this volume to its readers. First, to provide . . . ae- 
curate information in regard to the whole subject of war relief work at 
home and abroad. . . Second, to contribute to the development of 
that large and wholesome publie social consciousness without which it 
would be difficult if not impossible to win the war.’’ 


‘*Exeeutive responsibility in Illinois,’’ by Governor Frank 0. Low- 
den, and ‘‘The Illinois civil administrative code,’’ by Charles E. Wood- 
ward of Ottawa, Illinois, are two items of interest in the Proceedings of 
the Academy of political science for July, 1918. 

Loosely interpreting the word ‘‘literary,’’ Thomas F. Meehan in an 
article entitled ‘‘ Catholic literary New York’’ has brought together some 
interesting data on Catholic New York during the era 1800-1840. His- 
torical material which even remotely has no literary significance is here 
included — such as the statement that Dominick Lynch, a merchant, 
during his student days at Georgetown college recited the eulogy at the 
memorial exercises for the death of George Washington. No use is 
made of contemporary Catholic newspapers and periodicals, with which 
the author indicates his acquaintance. The article furnishes intimate 
glimpses of the ambitions and interests of many prominent Catholics of 
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early New York. That side of the discussion might well have been 
enlarged. The paper may be found in the January, 1919, number of 
the Catholic historical review. 


‘*Lineoln’s plan for colonizing the emancipated negroes’’ is a study 
by Charles H. Wesley in the latest issue of the Journal of negro history. 
Among the reprinted documents are some excerpts from letters and 
articles by Benjamin Franklin showing his active participation in the 
emancipation movement. 


The degree of progress made by a colony may often be gauged by the 
age of its library. No sooner does it outgrow some of the earmarks of 
a frontier community than it begins to aspire to signs of culture. Such 
seems to have been the case in Laneaster, Pennsylvania, where ‘‘The 
Juliana library company’’ was organized in 1759. The story of this 
venture is written by Mr. Charles I. Landis, in the January number of 
the Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography. Simon Gratz 
has begun the publication of the letters of Thomas Rodney in the same 
issue of the Quarterly. 


In the October, 1918, issue of the Virginia magazine of history and 
biography, the ‘‘Minutes of the council and general court, 1622-1629”’ 
are continued and ‘‘The Preston papers,’’ relating to western Virginia, 
begin publication. 


That the first American frontier should have been the stage chosen 
for the rehearsal of a communistie republic which was to antedate the 
French revolution by about fifty years, is a fact known to few people. 
Yet it was here that an obscure dreamer and idealist, one who has since 
passed into oblivion, hoped to set up a Société générale founded upon 
the principles of liberty and equality. He hoped to develop under the 
protection of ‘‘an independent confederacy of Southern Indians and in 
its midst, a communistie establishment which would serve as a model 
for a republie which might later be set up in Franee.’’ Priber, the 
author of this utopia, hoped to see in his ‘‘Kingdom of Paradise,’’ not 
only civil and political, but also economic equality. He did in fact 
win the Indians over to his point of view. The experiment was, how- 
ever, never actually put to test. These ideas were judged to be a menace 
to the English colonial system, especially as their author preached com- 
plete Indian independence. Priber was accused of plotting in favor of 
the French, and his last years were spent in a South Carolina prison. 

The story of this ‘‘friend to the natural rights of mankind’’ is well 
told by Verner W. Crane of the University of Michigan, in the current 
number of the Sewanee review. It is entitled ‘‘A lost utopia of the 
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first American frontier.’’ Several other articles of distinct literary 
merit complete this number. 


Transylvania college of Lexington, Kentucky, may be justly proud of 
its library. In a recent report prepared by the librarian, Mrs. Charles 
F. Norton, published in the Lerington Leader, February 2, 1919, many 
names well-known to history are cited as having been intimately asso- 
ciated with its growth. When in 1784 the Reverend John Todd of 
Virginia ‘‘presented to the Seminary a Library and Philosophical ap- 
paratus,’’ the beginning was made. Since then many donors have gen- 
erously contributed to the library. Mrs. Norton cites among others the 
names of Matthew Cary, Rafinesque, Henry Clay, Benjamin Gratz, and 
Edward Everett. Many old manuscripts, rare books, and folios are in 
the possession of the library; among the latter is an accession made in 
1834, ‘‘His Britannic Majesty, William IV’’ being the donor of eighty- 
one folios, which include among other items four volumes of the Dooms- 
day book. 

Elbert J. Benton in his ‘‘The movement for a peace without victory 
during the civil war’’ has taken cognizance of the more illusive factors 
in the contending political forces of the civil war period. He wishes to 
motivate the attitude ‘‘of the hundreds of thousands in the South who 
supported the Confederate cause and of an astonishingly large number 
in the North who opposed the Unionists in the prosecution of the war 
without, in either case, having any direct interest in preserving slav- 
ery.’’ Mr. Benton’s study is based chiefly on contemporary material, 
although he is often reénforeed in his conclusions by standard secondary 
authorities. It appears in the Collections of the Western Reserve his- 
torical society. 


Interesting because so little has been done in this field is George R. 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Early Indiana trails and surveys.’’ The author has brought 
together much material that would at first glance be thought irreconcil- 
able; the subject matter is treated from the point of view of the sur- 
veyor as well as that of the historian. It is the third number of volume 
6 of the Indiana historical society publications. 

‘*Minutes of the society, 1886-1918’’ has been issued as a number of 
the Indiana historical society publications. 

The Indiana magazine of history in its March, 1919, number has an 
article on ‘‘The old Chicago trail and the old Chicago road,’’ by Elmore 
sarce. ‘‘The populist party in Indiana,’’ by Ernest D. Stewart, is con- 
cluded in the same issue. 

The Indiana state library has issued a ‘‘List of references on recon- 
struction,’’ which is a brief topical bibliography of books and articles 
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covering such topics as ‘‘ Rehabilitation,’’ ‘‘ Americanization,’’ ‘‘ Renais- 
sance in religion,’’ ‘‘Public health,’’ and similar questions. 


At a meeting of the Michigan historical commission held July 2, 1918, 
C. M. Burton, city historian of Detroit, was elected president, and Wil- 
liam L. Jenks was chosen vice-president, for the year 1918-1919. 

*‘Claude Jean Allouez, S. J.,’’ is an interesting study of Father 
Allouez, by John A. Lemmer, in the Michigan history magazine for 
October, 1918. Father Allouez is one of a number of Jesuit priests 
whose heroism, fortitude, piety, and daring enrich the annals of early 
explorations in the Mississippi valley and lake region. 

Ernest Alanson Balch, of the department of history in Kalamazoo 
college, served until shortly before the armistice in the ‘‘zone d’Armee,’’ 
with the French soldiers. With the rapid demobilization of the French 
army after the armistice, the need for workers there decreased, and 
Mr. Balch secured a transfer to the American army. He has since been 
located at Nice and Cannes, where rest camps for American soldiers are 
situated. 


Francis Parkman’s pen, which casts a magic glow over every 
subject with which he dealt, has made the ‘‘Oregon trail’’ a name 
suggestive of the romance of the trail-blazer; Jonathan Truman Dorris 
has made of it a master’s thesis. (University of Wisconsin, 1918; re- 
printed in the Journal of the Illinois state historical society, January, 
1918). Covering in a somewhat sketchy manner the history of the 
Oregon country down to 1842, the author proceeds to a detailed geogra- 
phie analysis of the subject: ‘‘The trail to south Pass’’ and ‘‘South 
Pass to the Willamette valley.’’ ‘‘Government aid and protection”’ 
are then taken up. Well-known facts are cited to show Jefferson’s in- 
terest in the Louisiana purchase and the Lewis and Clark expedition, as 
well as the exploration of Zebulon M. Pike. The author has seemingly 
made conscientious use of the available printed material, as well as of the 
important secondary sources, but from the literary point of view the thesis 
seems weak. The story limps; the language is laborious. The emi- 
grants moved westward, the author says, from ‘‘several points of advan- 
tage’’; they ‘‘endured many hardships on the way, some of which were 
due to their own carelessness. The Indians stole their cattle and shot 
poisoned arrows from behind rocks at them.’’ Wherever the emigrants 
are allowed to speak for themselves, however, the narrative gains greatly 
in interest. 


Representative letters from Wisconsin men and women in the game 
‘over there,’’ portraying in vivid flashes some of the many-sided im- 
pressions of the war, are found in the Wisconsin magazine of history for 
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March, 1919, in an article entitled ‘‘ Badgers in the great adventure.’’ 
It is to be hoped that serious effort will be made on the part of all his- 
torical agencies to urge the preservation of such letters, which will in 
the future constitute important source material in the interpretation of 
the war. Louise Phelps Kellogg has begun the publication of ‘‘The 
story of Wisconsin, 1634-1848’’ in the same issue; the first chapter is 
entitled ‘‘Physical and political geography.”’ 


‘*To summarize the settlement of lowa between the years 1833 and 
1860,’ is the announced purpose of Cardinal Goodwin in his diseussion 
of the ‘‘ American occupation of lowa’’ which appears in the January 
number of the Jowa journal of history and politics. An extensive study 
entitled ‘‘The speaker of the house of representatives in lowa,’’ by Cyril 
B. Upham completes the issue. 


The State historical society of Missouri has made notable progress 
during the past year in the matter of book accessions. Among the late 
additions to the library is the General Oden Guitar collection, including 
many pamphlets, manuscripts, and sixteen old Missouri political broad- 
sides. 

John Barber White, president of the Missouri valley historical s« 
ciety, has contributed an article to the Missouri historical review for 
January, 1919, entitled ‘‘The Missouri merchant one hundred years ago.’’ 
The author makes frequent use of Louis Houck’s Spanish régime 
in Missouri and of Scharf’s History of St. Lows. The significance 
of the article lies in the fact that Mr. White reveals a veritable mine of 
historical material but little of which has been exploited. Many names 
prominently associated with early American history are mentioned in 
the article as having been intimately connected with the early days of 
Missouri. It is interesting to note that John James Audubon, the nat- 
uralist, was at one time a merchant at Ste. Genevieve on the Mississippi 
river. <A doctor’s dissertation might well be written on Mr. White’s sub- 
ject. 


For the January number of the Bulletin of the First district normal 
school (Kirksville, Missouri), E. M. Violette has prepared a syllabus of 
medieval and modern history. Mr. Violette has throughout treated his 
subject with simplicity. His analysis of the subject matter follows 
topical, rather than chronological or national lines. One might question 
however, Mr. Violette’s distribution of emphasis. For example: but 
one lesson is assigned to ‘‘Mediwval revival of learning,’’ and ‘‘The 
growth of national institutions in England from 1215 to 1350;’’ while 
the subject of ‘‘Mediwval cathedrals’’ is covered in three lessons, and 
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the ‘‘Catholie reformation”’ is discussed in two. ‘‘ Medieval heresy and 
friars,’’ and ‘‘Louis XIV”’ are each covered in one lesson. 

Aside from this fact, however, Mr. Violette is to be greatly com- 
mended for his originality of treatment, his well-chosen topics for dis- 
cussion which are ineluded under each lesson, and for his choice of 
‘‘optional reading’’ material. 


The Historical society of East and West Baton Rouge celebrated on 
March 14, 1919, its third anniversary. Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., president; Mrs. L. U. 
Babin, vice-president; and H. L. Garrett, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. A. C. Holt of Tusculum college, Greenville, Tennessee, will direct 
the courses in history at the Louisiana state university this summer; 
while Mr. Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., of Louisiana state university, will 
conduct the history courses at Peabody college. 


The second chapter of the story of ‘‘The first Europeans in Texas, 
1528-1536,’’ by Harbert Davenport and Joseph K. Wells, appears in the 
January number of the Southwestern historical quarterly. It is, in fact, 
a descriptive itinerary of Cabeza de Vaca. A detailed map showing the 
route of Cabeza de Vaca’s party, 1528-1536, is appended. 

William Campbell Binkley contributes a paper to the Quarterly on 
‘*The last stage of Texan military operations against Mexico, 1844.’’ 
It is a very able exposition forming part of a master’s thesis written in 
the seminar of Mr. Herbert E. Bolton, at the University of California. 

Mr. T. N. Farris, formerly of Southwestern university, Georgetown, 


Texas, has been appointed assistant professor of history and economics 
at Louisiana state university. 





